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I  sons,  who,  under  the  direction  of  our  first  Grand  and  noble  action — and  to  render  man  the  brother  of 
Master  Hiram,  framed  that  celebrated  edifice  which  his  fellow  man.  Yet  we  have  had  our  enemies:  it 


We  offer  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  inserting  was  the  pride  and  marvel  of  the  world.  There,  the  would  be  strange  indeed  had  wc  not — for  when  did 
the  following  address  at  this  late  day,  as  we  believe  gold  of  Ophir,  the  cedar  and  the  fir  of  Lebanon,  the  man  ever  live,  or  when  was  society  ever  established, 

,ts  intrinsic  excellence  will  yield  sufficient  remune-  religious  that  met  “o*  ^“h  oppo- 

..  r  .1.  .•  u-  u  u  II  u  4  1  •.  glorious  magnificence.  In  the  Holy  Land,  then,  sition!  Pert  folly,  presumptuous  ignorance,  and  ma- 

ration  for  the  time  which  shall  be  spent  during  its  fn^t  founded  that  order  which  has  since  branch-  lignant  suspicion  have,  in  their  turn,  assailed 

Perusal.  ed  so  extensively  as  to  cover  every  civilized  portion  us — and  over  all  have  we  triumphed.  Perhaps  no 

ADDRESS  of  the  earth.  As  we  trace  the  course  of  time,  we  kind  of  malevolence  is  more  perfectly  ludicrous  and 

To  the  yiemhtr$  of  Solomon’s  Lodge,  No.  6,  on  the  find  it  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  power.  In  the  contemptible,  than  that  of  ignorance.  The  dull  and 
Anniversary  oj  St.  John  the  Baptist,  June  2Ath,  dark  ages  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  when  all  unassuming  dunce  excites  more  pity  than  scorn,  so 

A.  D.  1823,  A.  L.  5823.  By  James  G.  Bhooks.  the  other  fine  arts  were  crushed  beneath  the  strong  long  as  he  plods  quietly  on  the  level  track  which 

We  are  assembled  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  man  arm  of  superstition,  we  see  our  fraternity,  under  the  nature  has  assigned  him;  but  when  he  forgets  his  na- 
whose  name  stands  high  in  the  annals  of  Masonry  regular  government  of  their  Grand  Master,  marching  tive  littleness,  and  essays  to  the  eagle’s  high  course,  it 
and  of  mankind.  To  venerate  the  mighty  dead,  to  from  nation  to  nation,  encamping  in  different  coun-  becomes  necessary  to  trample  him  down  and  to  pun- 
bend  the  knee  over  the  grave  of  the  grand  and  ma-  tries,  and  adorning  the  earth  with  splendid  temples  ish  his  prc  'umption.  Man  never  appears  more  ridi- 
jestic  characters  of  past  ages,  is  an  interesting  and  a  and  lasting  monuments.  In  Germany  and  Britain,  culous,  than  when  he  declaims  against  subjects 
solemn  duty;  it  rescues  worth  from  its  burial  sheet,  stupendous  works  now  in  ruin  attest  their  labours,  which  he  does  not  understand,  smiting  the  air  man- 
and  deprives  oblivion  of  its  prey;  it  redeems  the  It  would  weary  your  patience  to  give  even  a  sketch  fully  with  his  sword,  and  gravely  raising  his  shield 
name  of  greati  ess  from  the  consuming  decay  of  years,  of  Masonry  from  its  foundation  until  the  present  against  the  unseen  wind.  We  are  amused  with  the 
and  confers  a  green  eternity  upon  glorious  deeds,  time.  I  shall  only  ask  your  attention  to  a  very  few  folly,  whilst  we  despise  the  fool.  Even  the  ingenious 
Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  improve  and  to  ex-  leading  facts  in  one  country,  which  prove  the  high  j  Robinson  failed  when  he  attempted  to  identify  Ma- 
alt  the  heart,  than  the  proper  fulfilment  of  such  a  antiquity  and  standing  of  our  Order,  Five  hundred!  sonry  with  the  Illuminati,  and  to  prove  that  its  mem- 
iuty;  let  i«  then  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  Pythagoras,  one  of  I  bers  were  coaspirators  against  all  governments.  But 
mportance,  its  dignity,  and  its  solemnity,  whilst  we  our  ancient  brethren,  visited  Britain,  and  establi^hed  him  we  can  pardon,  because  his  motives  were  honest, 
elebrate  the  Anniversary  of  St.  John.  branches  of  our  society  among  the  celebrated  Druids  although  l.is  judgment  was  erroneous.  But  what 

There  never  was  a  man  whose  career  through  life  of  that  island.  Four  centuries  afterwards,  when  Ju-  shall  we  say  of  tlie  infamous  and  false  Barreul,  who 
was  distinguished  by  a  brighter  glory, — there  never  lius  Csesar  planted  his  victorious  standard  on  the  ascribes  the  French  Revolution,  and  all  the  subse- 
wai*  martyr  to  firm  and  unbending  principle  more  banks  of  the  Thames,  he  found  these  branches  exist-  quent  convulsions  of  Europe,  to  the  principles  and 
illustrious,  than  him  whose  memorv  is  this  day  re-  ing  and  became  their  patron  and  their  friend.  As  operations  of  Freemasons?  The  grand  objects  of 
ailed  to  our  minds.  Chosen  by  tne  Almighty  to  long  as  the  Romans  governed  the  isle.  Masonry  the  Masonry  which  he  accuses  are,  in  his  own  words, 
be  the  herald  of  Him  who  redeemed  this  fair  earth  flourished;  when  they  departed,  it  languished  “liberty  and  equality.”  In  the  higher  degrees  of 
from  the  dark  and  oppressive  load  of  sin,  his  charac-  awhile,  but  did  not  expire.  In  the  6th  century,  we  the  Order,  says  this  scandalous  slanderer,  the  veil  is 
ter  acquired  a  dignity  fer  more  exalted  than  that  find  the  members  rallying  under  the  Grand  Master  rent  asunder,  and  the  two-fold  principle  of  equality 
which  is  conferred  by  the  sword,  the  sceptre,  or  the  St.  Austin,  and  erecting  the  cathedrals  of  St.  Paul  and  liberty  e.xplained,  by  “  war  against  Christ  and 
liadem.  His  abode  was  in  the  desert — he  sounded  and  Canterbury.  In  the  8th century,  the  illustrious'  his  altars — war  against  kings  and  their  thrones.” — 
the  alarm  to  a  guilty  world — he  awoke  it  from  a  fa-  Alfred  was  their  protector,  and  under  his  auspices  j  Hut  the  viper  gnawed  in  vain — instead  of  injuring 
tal  lethargy — the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder-  they  rebuilt  the  palaces  and  castles  which  the  Danes  j  the  society  which  he  so  basely  aspersed,  he  has  ren- 
fiess,  his  prophetic  accents  breathed  wo  and  lamen-  had  ravaged.  During  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  the  \  dered  his  own  name  a  scorn,  a  by-word,  and  a  re¬ 
lation — his  warning  was  of  coming  wrath  to  the  ob-  York  Masons  were  chartered,  under  the  Grand  |  proach  to  the  generous  and  the  just, 
birate  in  sin.  But  he  was  also  the  forerunner  of  Master  Prince  Edwin.  It  w’as  at  this  time  that  no-  j  By  some,  our  society  has  been  called  a  fantastic 
Him  who  saved,  and  well  might  the  Just  and  the  up-  bles,  princes  and  kings’were  initiated  into  the  myste-;  chimera,  originating  with  the  Knights  Templars,  and 
right  have  applied  to  him  the  words  of  the  ancient  ries  of  the  Order,  and  paid  allegiam  e  to  its  authori-  borrowed  from  the  ancient  mysteries  of  paganism; 
prophet  “  how  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  tv.  Under  the  imperious  8th  Henry,  Cardin.vl  without  any  fixed  object,  ruling  princijples,  or  bond 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  glad  tidings!”  To  him  Woolsey  was  our  Grand  Master,  and  was  succeeded  i  of  union.  Sage  reasoners!  How  profoundly  must 
was  given  the  distinguished  office  of  baptising  the  by  the  ill-fated  Essex;  and  soon  after  we  see  even  we  respect  the  common  sense  of  that  man,  who 
future  sufferer  of  the  cross — it  was  he  who  saw  the  the  jealous  Elizabeth,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  disu-  can  seriously  assert  that  any  association  can  possibly 
fnir  dove  descending  from  the  bright  cloud,  and  nite  the  brethren,  become  their  protectress.  From  exist,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  without  principles 
leard  the  awful  voice  which  sounded  from  the  high  this  time,  downwards,  the  proudest  names  in  the  the  most  important,  and  bonds  of  union  the  most 
heaven.  Conscious  of  the  dignity  of  his  vocation,  he  kingdom  adorn  our  annals — the  immortal  Inigo  binding;  that  talents,  rank,  and  education,  would 
dood  unappalled  before  the  mighty  tetrarch  of  Ju-  Jones — the  distinguished  Karls  of  Pembroke,  of  enlist  and  continue  in  the  service  of  any  institution 
dea,  and  in  the  bold  language  of  truth  rebuked  him  Bedford,  and  of  Arundel — the  versatile  Duke  of  destitute  of  worth  and  chimerical  in  its  objects? — 
lor  his  enormities.  Thrown  into  prison  for  having  Wharton,  and  the  generous  and  high-spirited  Buc-  Such  a  charge  is  too  puerile  and  contemptible  to  be 
dared  to  lift  the  veil  that  hung  over  royal  crimes,  he  cleugh — it  was  he  who  first  founded  the  fund  for  answered. 

wore  his  fetters  with  composure,  and  met  his  death  distressed  Masons,  which  has  ever  since  been  one  of  By  others,  we  have  been  called  a  band  of  traitors, 
with  firmness.  If  more  be  wanting  to  prove  the  high  the  general  principles  of  the  fraternity.  In  all  the  leagued  together  for  overturning  thrones,  subverting 
merit  of  John,  take  the  impressive  words  of  the  Son  other  countries  of  the  earth,  the  history  of  Masonrv  political  establishments,  and  rending  asunder  the 
of  God.  “  Among  them  that  are  born  of  women,  has  been  similar.  As  we  follow  it  down  the  series  ties  of  social  communion.  If  this  be  true,  then  mon- 
the  e  hath  not  arisen  a  neater  than  John  the  Bap-  of  years,  we  find  it  growing  more  and  more  power-  archs  and  statesmen  have  been  members  ai.d  patrons 
list.”  Let  the  fear  of  the  guilty  tyrant  be  another  ful,  and  now  existing  in  every  nation  that  is  inhabit-  of  an  order  which  has  for  its  object  their  own  de¬ 
proof — he  trembled  at  his  memory,  and  when  the  ed  by  civilized  man.  We  find  that  it  h.<s  gone  hand  struction!  It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  any  mind,  even 
lame  of  Christ  reached  his  ears,  the  all-powerful  in  hand  with  Christianity,  that  in  proportion  to  its  that  most  deeply  sunk  in  the  mire  of  stupidity,  could 
Herod,  surrounded  by  his  captains  and  his  men  of  prevalence,  nations  have  been  redeemed  from  bar-  at  this  time  entertain  such  a  belief.  Once  it  might 
War,  quaked  upon  his  throne,  and  deemed  that  John  barism — that  its  influence  upon  mankind  has  been  have  been  pardonable,  for  once  this  saspicion  was 
had  returned  through  the  dark  gates  of  the  grave  to  palpable,  in  subduing  the  tierce,  in  improving  the  harboured  by  the  illustrious  Frederic  of  Prussia;* 
avenge  his  wrongs.  Such  was  St.  John,  and  as  such  wild,  in  cherishing  the  unfortunate,  in  protecting  but  he  found  it  so  groundless  and  was  so  thoroughly 
>t  is  with  pride  that  we  own  him  as  a  member  of  our  the  injured,  and  in  resisting  the  oppre.ssive.  Itsrigns  convinced  of  the  worth  of  the  fraternity,  that  he 
ani  ient  and  honourable  fraternity  have  been  an  universal  language,  which  has  enabled  became  Grand  Master  of  the  Lodge  at  Berlin.  A 

But  as  the  actions  and  reputation  of  John  are  so  men  of  different  complexions  and  strange  tongues  to  pp-eat  and  lucid  mind  of  modem  times  has  borne  te^ 
universally  known  and  acknowledged,  it  may  not  know  and  to  befriend  each  othe'.  By  its  aid,  the  timony  to  our  merits — the  Emperor  Napoleon.  His 
be  amiss  to  call  your  attention  from  a  consideration  dark  ACthiop  has  pledged  the  friendly  hand  with  tiie  political  career  is  neither  the  subject  of  our  eulogy, 
of  his  character  to  that  of  the  society  of  which  he  fair-browed  Russian,  and  the  olive  .'Spaniard  has  be-  nor  our  reproach;  but  even  we  must  acknowledge 
was  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  We  date  our  come  the  brother  of  the  sun-browned  wanderer  of  the  that  his  aim  was  to  the  sun — and  if  he  overthrew  a 
constitution  from  the  erection  of  Solomon’s  Temple  Ganges;  and  in  every  land  where  the  Order  has  ex-  legitimate  throne,  and  dashed  crown  after  crown 

at  Jerusalem.  We  were  then  first  regularly  organ-  tended,  its  numerous  secrets  have  been  faithfully  ob-  -  •..uoj  ij 

'aed.  At  that  time  there  were  three  thousand  three  .served  from  age  to  age. 

hundred  masters,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Such  have  been  the  effects  of  Masonry— to  exalt  f«n'Kad"fm^y  romantiAythe  authoffs*  of' the  Secret*  ci 
interior  members.  These  were  the  operative  Ma-  the  human  character — to  inspire  generous  feeling  c»bali«in. 
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trom  royal  brows — and  if  he  plucked  the  red  laurel 
of  glory  at  Lodi,  at  Marengo,  and  at  Austerlitz,  he 
did  but  what  the  high  Koman  did  at  Pharsalia,  and 
The  proud  Macedonian  at  Arbela — and  if  he  dream¬ 
ed  of  universal  dominion, 

- “  ’twas  a  dream 

Noble  as  o’er  the  heavens  to  walk  abroad, 
I'orapaninn  of  the  bright,  majestic  sun.” 

But  with  his  character,  as  citizen  or  emperor,  we 
liave  no  concern — his  hot  and  agitated  being  is  over 
-the  piercing  eye  of  the  Gallic  eagle  is  dimmed 
forever,  and  his  dark  plume  reposes  in  the  shade  of 
Helena.  It  is  only  as  a  man  of  commanding  talent 
and  deep-judging  mind,  that  as  Masons  we  are  now 
to  consider  him.  He  also  found  that  the  suspicions 
against  Masonry  were  utterly  unfounded,  and  be¬ 
came  its  firm  patron.* 

There  is  another  charge  brought  against  us,  which 
must  not  be  passed  by  in  this  defence.  Many  have 
•bjected  to  us  because  our  principles  and  proceedings 
are  kept  secret ;  they  tell  us  that  mystery  is  iincom- 
patible  with  virtue,  and  they  say  that  cannot  be  good 
which  is  so  carefully  veiled  from  the  eye  of  the 
world.  Such  accusers  as  well  might  attack  the  spirit 
of  Genius  because  they  cannot  share  its  lofty  flight 
nor  repose  on  its  cloudy  pinnacle — .as  well  might 
they  blame  that  Destiny  which  directs  the  motions  of 
the  universe,  because  they  cannot  fathom  his  rnysti 
ral  decrees.  Here  we  answer,  look  to  the  unerring 
test  of  experience.  Is  a  Mason  a  worse  member  of 
Society  than  other  men — is  he  less  obedient  to  the 
strict  behests  of  integrity  and  honor — is  he  less  be¬ 
neficent,  humane,  and  generous?  Isthissonof  mys¬ 
tery  more  prone  than  others  to  evil  deeds,  to  guilty 
thoughts,  and  to  debasing  actions? — So  far  from  this, 
nothing  is  more  true  than  that  a  good  Mason  cannot 
be  a  bad  member  of  society. 

One  of  our  professed  and  avowed  principles  is  be¬ 
nevolence  ;  and  for  this  the  world  has  in  a  degree 
given  us  credit.  VV'e  are  told  by  the  moralist,  that 
selfishness  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature  of  man — 
that  he  is  cold  to  the  suft'erings  of  his  fellows — tlmt 
his  heart  is  a  heart  of  stone,  and  that  with  the  form 
of  a  god,  he  jiossesses  the  harsh  and  malign  disp.isi- 
tion  of  a  fiend.  As  a  fair  relief  to  this  dark  jiicture, 
the  poet  hath  loved  to  paint  him  as  a  being  more  fit 
ted  for  the  high  destiny  that  awaits  him  the  lofty 
feelings  and  noble  passions  that  ought  to  inlialiit  his 
majestic  and  his  beautiful  form — he  hath  allied  liim 
to  that  high  power  whose  image  he  bears — he  hath 
sent  him  in  chase  of  the  blazing  meteor  of  glory,  and 
made  him  climb  the  golden  cliain  of  ambition — he 
hath  brightened  his  countenance  with  llie  proud  ex¬ 
pression  of  honor,  of  daring,  and  of  magnanimity, 
and  hath  madehis  bosom  swell  with  the  glowing 
spirits  of  love — lie  hath  gave  him 

- “  those  earthly  visioin 

.\nd  noble  aspirations  in  his  youth, 

I'o  make  his  own  mind  the  minds  of  other  men — 

The  enlightener  of  nations — it  may  be  to  fall, 
liut  fall  even  as  the  mountain  r.ataraet. 

Which,  having  leapt  from  its  mere  dazzling-  height. 

Even  in  the  foaming  streujrth  of  its  abyss 
Lies  low,  but  mighty  still.*' 

Which  of  these  portraits  best  applies  to  the  nature  of 
man,  we  need  not  now  enquire;  it  Is  enough  for  us 
to  know  the  melancholy  truth,  that  as  we  advance 
in  life  and  mingle  in  its  pursuits,  we  gradually  lose 
the  finer  and  more  elevated  feelings  which  shed  so 
pure  a  radiance  on  its  morning  march.  The  fresh 
fountain  becomes  pointed,  and  the  clear  fl.inie  be¬ 
comes  dim.  Whatever  tends  to  preserve  these  feel¬ 
ings  of  benevolence  if  nature  has  given  them,  and 
whatever  tends  to  produce  them  if  she  has  not,  must 
certainly  deserve  commendation.  This  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  our  society — to  open  the  heart — to  expand 
its  sensibilities,  and  to  cherish  its  generosity;  how 
then  can  its  effects  be  injurious? 

(('ODrlusion  next  week.) 


*  It  is  well  known  to  those  acquainted  -with  the  particular 
hi<;<>ry  of  Konuparte’s  early  career,  that  wlicti  all  the  mouarchs 
«)l  Europe  were  watching  Masonry  with  a  jealous  eye.  and  con¬ 
triving  iti  axtirpation,  he  fostered  the  institution .  We  have  a 
riglit  to  attribute  to  him  the  best  motives  for  this  course  of  con- 
durt.  Ill  his  disrourset  with  O'.Meara,  he  speaks  less  respect- 
fully  of  Ma.-ons  than  seems  consistent  with  his  former  actions. 
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Wadsworth  Chapter,  Rcnsselaerville,  May  4 
Renssel-aer  fsiidge,  do.  do.  1 

McDonough  Lodge, Greenbush, 1st  5v  lid  M.  ine.  mo. 
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Temple  R.  A.  Chapter, 

<lo. 

do. 

25 

Master’s  Lodge, 

ilo. 

do. 

17 

Mount  Vernon  Lodge, 

do. 

do. 

2(1 

Temple  Lodge, 

do. 

do. 

IS 

Ineffable  Lodge, 

do. 

Apollo  Chapter, 

Troy, 

May  2 

Apollo  Lodge, 

do. 

do. 

9 

St.  George’s  Lodge,  Schenectady,  3d  Mon.  in  e.  mo. 
Home  Chapter,  Rome,  Wed.  af.  f.  ni 

Coxsatkie  Chapter,  Coxsackie,  Tiies.  pr.  f.  m 

Ark  Lodge,  do.  Mond.pr.f.  m 

Westerlo  Fayette  Lodge,  Westerlo,  Wed.  pr.  f.  m. 
Daiisville  R.  A.  C.  Dansville  Village,  Fri.pr.f.  m. 


ARTS  AJTD  SCIRNCZIS. 

OX  VARIOUS  CEMENTS. 

Hy  Thomas  Gill,  of  London. 

Continued 

On  ihf  useof  Ifa/ers,  as  an  extemporaneous  Ce¬ 
ment. — A  great  improvement  in  tlie  manner  of  using 
wafers,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  unite  or  hold  papers  to¬ 
gether  more  firmly  and  neatly,  is  to  divide  or  split 
liiein  with  a  {>cii  knife,  and  thus  to  form  two  wafers 
out  of  one,  ol  only  half  the  usual  thickness.  These 
may  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  applied  by  first 
welting  the  paper  in  the  places  to  be  cemented,  and 
laying  a  piece  of  wafer- on  each;  and  then  wel¬ 
ting  the  pieces  of  wafer,  over  which  the  other  p.rper 
to  he  united  may  be  placed, and  pressed  close;  thus 
perfectly  efiecting  the  union.  A  very  cheap  cement 
is  thus  readily  obtained ;  and  with  white  wafers, ow¬ 
ing  to  the  tliinnes.s  of  the  split  wafer,  no  marks  will 
be  seen,  as  is  the  case  where  the  entire  wafer  is  used: 
tile  union  also  is  so  perfect,  as  to  render  separation 
impossible,  as  is  sometimes  effected  by  splitting  the 
entire  wafer. 

Improved  Gunv-  fCater. — It  is  well  known  that  the 
mucilage  of  gum-arabic  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be¬ 
come  spoilt  by  keeping.  If,  however,  the  gum  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  made  of  a  thick  consistence, 
.iiul  a  little  alcohol  added  to  it,  that  evil  will  be 
prevented;  or  the  .solution  may  be  made  at  once,  in 
gin  or  other  proof-spirit. 

This  gum-water  should  be  kept  in  a  wide-mouthed 
glass  vessel,  with  a  ground  stopper,  to  prevent  the 
escape  oftlie  alcohol.  And  although  it  has  not  the 
strength  of  the  above  described  cement,,  which  is 
composed  of  gum-arabic  and  isinglass,  vet  it  is  very 
st'rviceable  for  many  purposes,  especially  as  it  does 
not  require  to  be  healed  before  using. 

A  very  convenient  way  of  applying  it  to  the  ce¬ 
menting  of  small  labels  on  specimens  of  minerals, 
&c.  is,  by  forming  an  instrument  of  a  small  common 
pin,  stuck  a  little  way  into  a  slender  pointed  han¬ 
dle  of  wood;  the  head  of  the  pin,  on  being  dipped  in¬ 
to  the  gum-water,  takes  up  a  sutlicient  quantity  at  a 
time ;  and  it  may  then  be  applied,  in  a  small  spot,  to 
each  end  of  the  label,  which  is  generally  suiricicnt 
to  secure  it  to  the  specimen. 

On  Shell-lac,  as  a  Cement. — This  article  is  largely 
employed  by  the  hair-workers  in  jewellery,  to  ce¬ 
ment  the  hair  into  the  collets,  and  thus  to  form  it  in¬ 
to  bracelets,  &c.  'I’he  inoile  of  using  it  is  as  follows; 
— The  shell-lac  is  put  into  a  basin,  and  the  ba.sin 
placed  in  a  Dutch-oven,  w’hich  is  set  before  an  open 
fire,  until  the  shell-lac  becomes  melted  by  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  gentle  hot  thus  applied,  and  can  be 
drawn  cut  into  slender  threads  or  rods  fit  to  enter 
the  srn.ill  collets. 

To  use  it,  the  collets  must  be  warmed  sufficiently 
to  melt  the  shell-lac,  but  not  more;  as  its  utility  great¬ 
ly  depends  upon  the  volatile  parts  being  preserved, 
which  arc  quickly  dissipated  by  too  great  heat.  The 
hair  is  then  to  be  placed  within  the  collets,  and  thus 
firmly  secured. 

In  like  manner,  with  shell-lac,  the  ruby  cylinders 
of  watches  are  firmly  cemented  in  their  sockets,  by 
the  watch  jewellers. 

On  Copal,  Amber,  or  Gum-Mastich,  as  extempora¬ 
neous  Cements. — These  substances  may  be  employed 
in  their  natural  st-ate,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
shcll-lac,  forming  exceedingly  hard  and  durable  ce¬ 
ments.  The  jewellers  use  tlie  last-mentioned  arti¬ 
cle  in  uniting  the  two  stones  which  form  their  dou¬ 
blets;  although  it  would  seem  that  copal  would  much 
better  answer  that  purpose,  from  its  great  hardnes.s. 
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Amber,  also,  where  its  colour  is  no  objection,  is  yet 
fitter  than  either  to  effect  this  object,  on  account  ot 
its  still  greater  strength. 

On  Glue,  as  an  extemporaneous  Cement. — This  ar 
tide,  sawn  into  slips,  is  of  great  use  to  artists,  in  ce¬ 
menting  paper,  vellum,  &c.  to  their  drawing  boards, 
in  the  following  manner. 

The  paper, &c.  being  damped  upon  its  back,  by 
means  of  a  wetted  sponge,  and  laid  upon  the  draw¬ 
ing-board,  the  end  of  the  slip  of  glue  is  to  be  dipped 
into  hot  water,  and  rubbed  between  the  edges  of  the 
paper  and  the  drawing-board,  so  as  to  apply  a  slight 
coat  of  stiff  glue  to  both  •  the  paper  is  then  to  be  rub 
bed  down  hard  upon  the  board,  until  the  union  L 
effected ;  and,  in  case  of  the  paper  becoming  loosened 
in  places  by  its  stretching  and  tightening  as  the  wa¬ 
ter  evaporates,  the  same  process  is  to  be  repeated. 

1  When  the  drawing  is  completed,  the  paper,  vel 
lum,  iic.  may  be  readily  taken  off  the  hoard,  by  in¬ 
serting  an  ivory  folding-knife  between  it  and  the 
hoard.  And  what  little  still  remains  adhering  to 
the  board,  may  be  removed,  previously  to  cementing 
another  paper  upon  it,  with  a  sponge  and  hotwatei 
(To  be  rontiiluvil.) 


Tellurian. — A  piece  of  mechanism,  called  Tellii 
rian,  designed  to  illustrate  the  revolutions  of  the 
planetary  bodies,  has  been  invented  at  Baltimore  by 
Jarvis  Kiel,  an  untaught  American  artist.  The  in 
ventor,  (says  the  Baltimore  American)  is  a  poor  but 
deserving  man,  with  a  family  to  provide  for,  and  has 
been  so  smitten  with  the  love  of  science,  that  he  ha> 
in  the  midst  of  such  multiplied  embarrassments  de 
voted  his  time  and  attention  to  this  object,  inventing 
and  manufacturing  even  the  tools  with  which  the 
Tellurian  is  made,  some  of  which  are  as  great  curi 
ositics  as  that  instrument  itself.  The  diurnal  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis — its  annual  revolu¬ 
tion  around  the  sun — the  motion  of  the  moon  around 
the  earth — the  revolution  of  the  sun  itself  in  its  or¬ 
bit — the  movements  of  the  planet  Venus — arc  all 
marked  by  this  invention  with  so  much  plainnes> 
and  perspicuity,  that  any  one  is  capable  of  edrnpre 
hending  them  who  can  understand  the  movements 
of  a  common  timepiece.  The  work  is  executed  with 
so  much  fiilelily  and  precision,  that  eclipses  may  be 
calculated  from  its  movements,  and  the  whole  is 
put  in  motion  by  a  crank  which  may  be  turned  by  a 
child. 


J^ire-proof  fVood. — A  rompositien  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  by  D.  Fuchs,  member  of  the  academy  of  science 
at  Munich,  whereby  wood  is  rendered  inconibusti 
ble;  the  composition  is  made  of  granulated  earth, 
which  has  been  previously  well  washed  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  caustic  alkali,  and  cleared  from  every  heter¬ 
ogeneous  matter;  this  mixture,  which  is  not  decom 
posfed  by  either  fire  or  water,  being  spread  on  the 
wood,  forms  a  kind  of  vitreous  coat,  which  is  also 
proof  against  each  of  these  opposing  elements.  The 
building  committee  of  the  royal  theatre,  in  that  city, 
has  made  tw’o  public  experiments  on  small  buildings, 
six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  of  a  proportionate  height; 
one  covered  with  the  composition,  the  other  left  as 
usual, — the  fire  waskindlefl  ineacli  ccjually:  that  not 
covered  with  the  composition  was  quickly  consumed, 
the  other  remained  perfectly  and  entire.  The  cost 
of  this  process  is  trilling — only  about  20d.  per  100 
square  feet.  The  theatre  has  been  submitted  to  the 
process,  containing  nearly  400,000  square  feet.  The 
late  Earl  Stanhope  made  some  very  sncce.ssful  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  kind — he  coated  a  building  with  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  glue,  which  proved  completely 
fire-proof. 


In  France,  Holland  and  Austria,  the  comb 
makers  and  horn-turners  use  the  clippings  of  horn 
and  tortoise-shell  skins  for  snuff-boxes,  powder 
horns,  and  other  curious  and  handsome  toys.  They 
first  soften  the  material  in  boiling  water,  sc  as  to  be 
able  to  press  it  in  iron  moulds,  and,  by  means  of  heat, 
form  it  into  a  mass.  The  degree  of  heat  must  be  de¬ 
termined  by  experience,  but  must  be  stronger  for 
horn  clippings  than  for  shell  skins;  it  must,  however, 
not  be  too  powerful,  for  fear  of  scorching  the  horn 
or  shell;  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch  them, 
either  with  the  fingers,  or  any  animal  or  greasy  sub¬ 
stance,  as  that  would  prevent  their  perfect  joining 
Wooden  implements  should  be  used  at  the  fire,  or  in 
'  conveying  tlie  horn  or  shells  to  the  mould. 
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THE  ESCrUTOIR;  OK,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


THZ:  DRAJOA.  Macready  suffers  not  by  any  comparison,  and  al- 

- - - - ways  draws  great  houses.  His  acting  is  after  the 

THE  BRITISH  STAGE.  Kemble  school,  and  his  happiest  characters  are  Cas- 

From  the  (Naahville)  National  Banner.  sius.  King  John,  Vlrginius  and  Coriolanus.  Charles 

Whether  wc  estimate  the  talents  of  living  actors  Kemble  sustains  the  lover  with  better  effect  than  any 
or  the  merits  of  plays  offered  for  representation,  we  other,  his  Romeo,  Leon,  Anthony,  flic,  are  very  res- 
iiiust  pronounce  the  present  dramatic  era  splendid  pectable,  and  he  has  also  obtained  applause  in  the 
ind  honorable.  Though  the  buskins  of  kemble  arduous  character  of  Sir  John  Falstaff'. 
and  Cooke  moulder  on  the  wall,  though  the  fame  The  best  tragic  actresses  are  Airs.  West,  and  Mrs. 
of  Miss  Siddons  and  Miss  O’Neil  remains  uneclip-  Bunn,  but  either  are  unworthy  of  a  claim  to  extraor- 
>ed,  and  genuine  comedy  weeps  the  loss  of  Sheri-  dinary  merit. 

Jan,  Cumberland  and  llolcroft,  yet  I  think  every  The  laughing  muse  acknowledges  Liston,  Mat- 
walk  of  the  drama  as  well  sustained,  with  one  ex-  thews,  Farren,  Jones,  Uatty,  Terry,  Harley,  Bla- 
ccption,  as  it  has  been,  at  any  period  since  the  days  chard  and  Bartley,  as  her  most  successful  votaries. — 
of  Garrick.  1  speak  however  of  two  years  since  The  two  first  are  blessed  (and  they  acknowledge  the 
when  I  paid  my  last  visits  to  old  Drury,  and  I  shall  gift,  which  has  made  their  fortunes)  with  as  ugly  fa- 
now  offer  a  few  remarks  founded  on  my  observations  ces  as  nature  could  well  grant.  Liston  throws  his 
at  that  time.  features  into  such  curious  expressions,  that  it  is  im- 

Drury  Lane  theatre  maintains  a  conspicuous  pre-  possible  to  withstand  them  unmoved,  nor  is  the  in¬ 
eminence  over  her  rivals  in  the  British  metropolis,  i  stance  solitary  or  rare,  where  even  his  fellows  on  the 
This  immense  pile  cost  300,000  pounds  sterling,  and  stage  have  joined  in  the  general  laugh.  The  kiiig 
IS  supposed  capable  of  containing  ten  thousand  per-  is  very  partial  to  his  acting  and  frequently  witnesses 
sons:  and  the  ground  it  occupies  produces  a  rent  of  his  representation  of  Mawworm  in  the  Hypocrite,  a 
fight  thousand  pounds  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  play  written  to  satirize  the  Methodists.  F^chofthe 
was  erected  in  1815  by  a  number  of  share-holders  on  rest  is  an  admirable  actor,  and  would  carry  the  palm 
tbe  site  of  a  former  building  burned  down,  and  its  on  any  other  stage. 

management  is  intrusted  to  a  board  of  noblemen  and  Genteel  comedy  is  ably  sustained  by  Dowton, 
gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  and  taste.  There  arc  F'awcelt,  Wallack,  Elliston  and  Charles  Kemble. — 
two  dress  boxes  for  the  quality,  three  galleries  and  a  To  this  department  belongs  the  beautiful  and  inter¬ 
pit.  The  prices  are  seven  shillings  for  box  tickets,  esting  Miss  Foote,  whpse  indiscretions  are  well 
three  and  sixpence  fur  the  pit,  two  and  sixpence,  known.  Mrs.  Davidson,  Miss  Chester  and  Mrs. 
two  shillings,  and  one  shilling  for  the  respective  gal-  Gibbs  are  good  actresses,  but  here  as  in  tragedy,  they 
leries.  After  the  play,  admittance  is  obtained  at  half  are  not  equal  in  excellence  with  the  men. 
price  during  the  singing  an.  *  farce,  and  great  numbers  The  vocalist  arc  Braham,  Sinclair,  Home,  Larkin, 
generally  avail  themselves  of  this  arrangement.  The  Bruset  and  Cooke,  Miss  '^‘.ephens.  Miss  Patou,  Mad- 
representatiun  is  seldom  over  before  one  or  two  o’-  am  Vestris,  amj  Mis.®  ee;  and  the  pantomime  fur- 
clock  in  the  morning,  hours  considered  as  reasona-  nishes  F'arly,  Grimaiui,  Ellar,  and  the  celebrated 
ble  there,  as  ten  at  night  is  esteemed  in  the  iieacefnl  clown  Bradburj'. 
retirement  of  the  country.  [Concluded  in  our  next.] 

A  few  streets  distant.  Covent  Garden  stands,  in  *  ‘  -  - "  ■  t-  — = '  — -u —  ■ 

the  most  freiiuented  part  of  London.  There  is  no  IiITERAIlY  SOHAPS. 

/aiideur  about  its  appearance,  for  buildings  have  - - - -  - - 

been  erected  so  close  to  it  as  to  obscure  and  nearly  Thk  uisposition  of  the  Stars.  W  hile  we 
conceal  its  front.  Though  much  inferior  in  size,  it  are  daily  familiarizing  ourselves  with  a  knowledge 
retains  fully  as  many  good  actors  as  the  other,  and  of  this  earth  on  which  we  tread,  but  to  which  we  do 
disputes  the  palm  with  emulous  industrv.  It  is  the  not  exclusively  belong,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  ucca- 
private  properly  of  Capt.  F'all  and  Mr.  Cliarles  Kem-  sionally,  to  look  at  the  skies,  our  native  home ;  and 
ble.  Tlie  llaymarket  was  started  by  F'oot  as  a  sum-  to  justify  the  purpose  which  the  poet  has  ascribed  to 
Tier  theatre,  and  opens  immediately  after  the  season  our  formation,  that  (iod  made  us  to  walk  erect,  that 
of  the  others  is  past.  It  occupies  public  attention  we  might  gaze  up.>u  h'^wonders  in  the  heavens, 
from  the  middle  of  Alay  till  September,  and  the  ar-  There  is  a  marvellous  contrast  between  the  celes- 
tors  of  Drury  l^ane  and  Covent  Garden  generally  tial  and  the  terrestrial  spheres — and  the  politician 
aj'pear  in  it.  The  present  proprietor  is  Mr.  George  and  the  bigot  had  better  remain  where  they  are. — 
Colman,  an  author  of  some  fame,  and  the  dramatic  They  cannot  say  that  is  a  Protestant  star,  and  that  a 
muse  suffers  no  disgrace  under  his  protection.  Catholic — and  this  is  given  to  idolatry —  nor  of  one, 

The  Adelphi  theatre  is  the  scene  of  Alatthew’s  that  it  has  been  conquered — nor  of  another  that  it  was 
drolleries,  where  be  amuses  John  Bull  w  ith  caraca-  ceded  by  treaty — nor  of  a  thiril  that  it  was  stolen  from 
hires  of  Brother  Jon.ithan  and  Alonsieur  Tonson. —  the  innocent  aborigines.  They  may  look,  but  thev 
riicre  are  besides,  Surrey,  Strand,  V'auxhall  and  Co-  'rannot  c'iscover  Crete,  w  here  they  lived,  nor  Rliodes 
bourg  theatres,  and  a  host  of  juggling  and  ranting  where  they  stole,  nor  Poland,  plundered  of  sove- 
slablishments,  some  of  which  contribute  nothing  to  reignty,  nor  Ireland,  loy.il  and  oppressed.  They 
the  aggregate  of  London  virtue  and  good  taste.  will  not  find  in  the  starry  firmament,  states  in  insur- 
The  tragic  heroes  of  the  first  class  were  Kean,  Ma-  rection.nor  here  a  principality,  nor  there  a  dukedom, 
ready.  Young  and  Charles  Kemble,  each  of  wlnun  nor  even  a  republic.  There  are  no  Greeks  strug- 
bad  a  sep  ate  set  of  aihnirers.  Kean  is  a  small  man,  gling  to  regain  w  hat  has  been  lost — there  are  no 
disagre,eaole  in  [lerson  and  face,  but  he  ha.s  the  most  Greeks  studious  only  to  retain  their  own — there  are 
extraordinajy  expression  in  his  countenance, an  ad-  no  Turks  to  molest  either.  And  why  this  dissimilar- 
mirable  voice,  and  a  correct  idea  of  hij  characters,  ity?  but  that  the  heavens  are  the  kingdom  of  the  Al- 
His  forte  is  the  terrible,  or  rather  the  diabolical;  in  mighty,  and  the  blessed  stars  live  in  his  light,  and  ex- 
insinuatingsubtilty  he  is  very  perfect;  in  hurried  ult  in  his  presence,  and  resound  with  his  praises — and 
action  he  surpasses  competition,  and  in  passionate  they  shine  as  he  bids  them,  upon  this  earth,  with 
expression  he,  piuhaps,  reaches  the  acme  of  excel- 1  sweet  and  consoling  splendor,  except  when  its  own 
lence.  His  favorite  characters  are  Richard  Ili.O-j  noxious  cxhallations  rise  in  clouds  and  intervene  be- 
thello,  Mac  both,  Lear,  Shylock,  Sir  Giles  Overreach  I  tween  man  and  his  Creator. 

Reuben  Glenroy  and  Bertram.  It  is  allowed  that  he  j  .Study  the  staril  they  are  the  land  of  promise  to 
lias  formed  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  and  the  niortals.  Charleston  Courier. 

least  imitation  has  never  been  recognised  in  his  ef-j  - 

forts.  He  is  very  high  spirited,  and  proud  enough;  Rf.adimi.  The  first  great  steps  to  the  cultiva- 
ofhis  fame  to  style  himself  the  “  representative  ofltioii  of  the  understanding  is  to  get  a  habit  of  study. 
Miakspeare’s  heroes.”  He  injured  the  man  who  I  know  that  at  first  severe  application  is  a  painful 
brought  him  into  notice,  Alderman  Cox,  but  witli  all  thing,  that,  like  the  relwh  for  olives  and  coffee,  it  is 
his  foibles  the  English  stage  sustained  a  severe  loss  only  acquired  by  preseverance;  but  I  say  persevere, 
111  his  removal  to  this  country.  and  you  will  acquire  it — nothing  is  to  be  done  with- 

Young  was  his  most  successful  rival,  and  a  rival  of  out  it;  take  your  Livy,  work  yourself  so  into  the! 
directly  opposite  excellence.  He  never  8oar*-d  so  lively  events  which  he  places  before  you,  that  you 
high,  nor  descended  so  low,  but  contented  iiimse'i  see  liis  scenery,  and  become  acquainted  with  his  he- 
with  an  uniform  correctness  which  never  failed  to  .oes;  let  your  abstraction  be  such,  that  upon  a  sud  ' 
interest  and  delight.  His  best  acting  was  in  /anga,  den  knock  at  your  door  you  are  stai  tied  and  alarmed 
Hotspur,  Hamlet,  lago  and  Brutus.  He  is  a  tall  at  the  interruption,  and  for  a  second  or  two  douht 
rood  looking  man,  about  fifty  years  old.  whether  you  are  in  your  own  study  with  a  classic 


in  your  hand,  or  upon  the  plains  of  Lombardy  gazing 
at  the  hard  and  weather-beaten  countenance  of 
Hannibal.  Read,  if  possible,  so  intensely,  that  the 
morning  shall  have  passed  away  two  hours  before 
you  imagined  it  was  finished,  and  let  many  a  night 
be  given  to  inquiry  and  meditation. 

Tlie  great  bar  to  iinptovement  is  what  may  be  cal 
led  a  languid  study;  that  indolent  and  remitted  oc¬ 
cupation  which  acquires  nothing,  andReaves  us  only 
disgusted  by  a  fruitless  effort.  To  profit  by  study  we 
should  determine  to  possess;  for  it  is  like  a  nettle,  he 
who  pressess  its  surface  lightly,  only  stings  his  fin¬ 
gers;  to  grasp  it  firmly  is  the  only  way  to  escape  its 
mischief,  and  to  liold  it  safe. 

A  great  deal  lias  been  said  about  the  question, 
whether  we  should  have  stated  hours  of  study,  or 
commit  ourselves  to  occasional  application — he  who 
can  be  sure  of  his  desire  to  apply  at  all  times  may 
trust  himself  to  opportunities,  but  in  general  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  limit  the  irregular  fancy  of  man.  This  may 
be  a  self  reccomuiendatioii,  do  as  yon  please,  so  as 
you  please  to  do  right.  The  truth  is  that  a  little 
hard  thinking  will  overcome  tendency  of  the  mind 
to  dissipation — by  hard  thinking  I  mean  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  confine  the  fancy,  and  to  this  effect  shake 
yourself,  try  to  rivet  your  attention — it  flies  off — 
never  mind,  it  will  return — the  images  which  perpet¬ 
ually  float  before  it  become  less  frequent,  and  you 
are  finally  absorbed  in  the  object  of  your  study.  The 
mind  of  man  is  like  a  restive  colt;  all  your  effort  is 
to  keep  it  in  the  track  from  which  it  is  constantly 
flying  ofl. 

A  question  liasarisen  among  studious  men,  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  better  to  read  with  a  pen  in  your  hand,  or 
trust  to  the  recollection? — for  my  part,  I  own  I  do 
not  think  much  has  ever  been  done  by  this  habit  of 
writing  out  tlie  striking  passages  of  your  author;  in 
the  first  [dace,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  mind  is 
too  much  employed  upon  a  particulai  part  to  seize 
with  any  ardour  the  spirits  of  the  whole — in  the  next 
place,  I  have  not  found  that  the  practice  of  writing 
leaves  much  impression  on  the  memory;  wc  admire 
a  thing  as  we  read  it,  but  wc  copy  without  much  in¬ 
telligence;  and,  again,  these  extracts  are  seldom  re¬ 
viewed,  and  not  readily  applied.  All  that  we  know 
is  that  such  an  author  lias  said  a  fine  thing  upon  a 
particular  subject,  which  we  h.xve  copied  out;  our 
wit  is  in  a  common  place  hook,  locked  up  in  a  bureau, 
and  could  we  get  at  it,  wotfil  enable  us  to  shine  very 
brightly  indeed — the  worst  part  of  this  practice  is 
that  it  leads  us  never  to  trust  to  memory,  and  ends 
with  impoverishing  our  store,  and  impairing  the  fac¬ 
ulty.  [Sydney  Smith. 

There  is  no  general  rule  more  usefully  applicable 
to  all  the  pursuits  of  life  than  that  which  points  out 
labour  as  the  only  sure  road  to  e/cellence.  A  few 
names  of  eminent  men  may  be  quoted,  who  appear 
to  acquire  knowledge  by  a  process  something  like  in¬ 
tuition,  who  become  wise  and  learned  without  sac- 
.'ificing  any  of  the  pleasures  or  enjoying  of  social 
life;  but  these  instances  are  too  rare  to  be  safely  re¬ 
lied  upon  as  examples;  and,  besides,|it  will  frequent 
ly  be  found,  on  strict  investigation,  that  tlu-  talent 
of  learning  witliout  apparent  labour,  is  merely  the 
power  of  concentrating  the  energy  of  the  mind,  and 
thus,  what  was  wanting  in  time  for  study,  is  n.aile  up 
by  intensity  of  application.  The  habit  of  constrain 
ing  the  attention,  and  fixing  it  with  accumulated 
force,  upon  any  required  point,  has  been  recomreen 
ded  with  triumphant  force  of  argument  by  every  em 
inent  writer  and  teacher  on  the  subject  of  mind  and 
Us  powers,  from  I»cke  to  the  venerable  Jardins  but 
fame  cannot  be  the  portion  of  all  who  study;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  satisfactory  to  those  who  h.ive  leisure 
and  inclination  to  cultivate  their  intellect, to  know, 
that  they  will  not  lose  their  reward,  even  though  the 
fruits  of  the  study  should  be  wholly  eoafined  to  them¬ 
selves,  or  a  very  narrow  social  circle.  If  .ly  tem 
poral  employment  can  be  truly  said  to  bring  wit*'  it 
Us  own  sure  recompence,that  employment  is  diligent 
study,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  intellecturl  pow¬ 
ers.  It  is  an  occupation  suited  to  all  stations,  circum¬ 
stances,  and  ages;  it  tends  to  refine  and  embclish  so - 
Icial  conversation;  and  when  good  society  cannot  be 
procured,  it  saves  a  man  from  the  dreadful  misery  ot 
seeking  an  external  stimuloiis  in  deba'ichery  g  in 
bling,  frivolous  company,  or  from  the  fearful  alterna 
tive  of  counting  the  weary  moments  in  the  listles-- 
ness  of  stagnant  thought. 
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POPUZiAR  TAZiES. 

THE  GALLERY  OF  GRONDO. 

(Concluded  from  page  84.) 

On  the  20th,  a  carbriolet  was  seen  passing  through 
he  road  to  Fontainbleau,  towards  the  maisonette 
inhabited  by  a  relative  of  the  Marshal.  The  lady 
who  presided  there  was  one  of  the  numerous  regi- 
tnent  of  female  allies  to  whomM.  Fouche  honestly 
ascribed  the  most  successful  intrigues  of  his  police. 
Vladame  de  Sevrac  had  distinguished  herself  by  un¬ 
dertaking  to  procure  from  a  German  author  the  man¬ 
uscript  of  a  very  powerful  appeal  obnoxious  to 
French  politics.  She  had  been  furnished  with  un¬ 
limited  drafts,  and  with  the  title  of  a  baroness,  to  se¬ 
duce  the  literary  man;  but  his  genius,  his  courage, 
and, above  all,his  affection,so  touched  the  intriguante, 
that  she  brought  off  the  manuscript  without  surren¬ 
dering  the  author.  Therefore  she  was  held  in  high  es¬ 
teem  by  her  employers,  for  they  knew  she  had  that 
degreejof  honor  which  is  necessary  even  among  the 
wicked.  She  was,  as  this  anecdote  implies,  a  wo¬ 
man  capable  of  right  feeling  herself,  and  of  assum¬ 
ing  the  demeanor  which  ought  to  accompany  it. 
Her  admirable  taste  was  exercised  in  preparing 
apartments  for  the  mysterious  visitors  who  came  to 
her  accredited  by  such  high  authority.  Late  at  night 
they  arrived;  and  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
young  man  whose  countenance  promised  employ¬ 
ment  for  her  talents,  accompained  only  by  a  sister, 
whose  manners  were  very  well  calculated  to  be  a  foil 
to  her’s.  The  lady’s  name  was  Gabrielle,  and  her 
age  appeared  more  than  thirty;  but  her  eyes  were 
wild  and  her  gestures  abrupt.  She  answered  no 
questions,  and  never  spoke  e.xcept  to  her  brother, 
who  seemed  much  younger,  and  of  gentle  temper. 
The  accomplished  mistress  of  the  mansion  had  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  to  accommodate  them  in  the 
most  retired  manner  three  days,  and  to  expedite  their 
departure  the  fourth,  without  enquiring  whither 
they  went,  or  by  whom  their  cabriolet  was  driven. 
This  was  enough  for  an  agent  of  espionage,  but  not 
enough  for  a  woman  who  retained  her  taste  for  ad¬ 
venture.  Gaston,  as  the  young  man’s  sister  called 
him,  was  probably  but  little  experienced  in  female 
blandishments,  and  the  adroit  coquette  herself  with 
great  skill  to  his  better  feelings.  It  was  surprising, 
considering  her  experience,  that  she  did  not  observe 
how  readily  young  Gaston  listened  to  her  flatteries, 
and  availed  himself  of  her  indirect  intimations  of 
compassion.  When  she  saw,  or  thought  she  saw, 
her  victim  struggling  with  his  fear  and  desire  to  re¬ 
veal  the  secret  which  seemed  so  precious,  she  affect¬ 
ed  to  praise  the  sublime  instinct  of  generous  hearts, 
and  assumed  that  air  of  self  denial  which  commands 
so  much  more  confidence  than  curiosity.  “  Alas, 
madam!”  said  Gaston,  as  they  sat  together  at  supper 
on  the  night  appointed  for  his  journey,  “  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  person,  whom  I  call  sister,  is  in  fact  my  be¬ 
trothed  wife.  She  is  insane.  Judge  of  my  anxiety 
and  my  interest  in  her  escape  when  ycu  hear  the 
cause.  I  was  her  father’s  ward,  and  her  daily  com¬ 
panion,  but  circumstances  prevented  our  public  un¬ 
ion.  She  suddenly  received  my  visits  with  airs  of 
aversion  and  chagrin,  which  her  parents  mistook  for 
a  girlish  coquetry,  but  I  knew  and  regretted  the 
secret  motive.  She  believed  her  infant  dead,  but  1 
had  preserved  it  from  the  death  she  designed  for  it, 
and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  it  flourish  under  the 
rare  of  a  wood  cutter’s  wife  in  the  forest  of  Vin- 
•  ennes.  One  evening,  when  its  third  birth-day  had 
arrived,  I  tempted  her  to  walk  there  with  me  under 
pretence  of  eating  fruit  at  the  forest-hut,  and  while 
the  woodman’s  wife  was  sent  away  to  gpither  some,  I 
observed  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  sleeping  child.  She 
praised  its  beauty,  took  it  on  her  lap,  and  I  thought 
the  instinct  of  a  mother  prevailed.  I  ventured  to 
say,  “  This  is  our  son!” — but  instantly  bursting  into’a 
frightful  laugh,  she  grasped  it  tightly  for  an  instant, 
and  hurled  it  from  her.  I  remember  nothing  more — 
nothing  except  looking  round  for  sum  weapon  to  re¬ 
venge  Its  death.  When  I  returned  to  my  senses,  the 
wood  cutter’s  wife  was  standing  at  my  feet  weeping 
over  her  dead  foster  child — its  miserable  mother  had 
fled  in  the  forest.  She  was  found  in  the  stupor  cf 
that  fatal  madness  whiuh  arises  from  shame,  pride  and 
despair.  The  secret  could  not  be  preserved,  and  I 
am  conveying  her  thus  privately  bevond  the  reach 
of  a  public  executioner.” 


Madame  de  Sevrac  was  extremely  touched  by  this 
narrative.  She  loved  the  excitement  of  tragic  sto¬ 
ries,  and  especially  such  as  evinced  those  violent 

fiatsions  which  had  been  her  instruments  through 
ife.  Gabrielle’s  crime  gave  her  that  strong  hold  on 
Madame  de  Sevrac’s  compassion  which  naturally 
results  from  sympathy  and  similar  debasement;  and 
the  generous  part  of  her  woman’s  nature  revived  in 
her  behalf.  The  coldness,  the  melancholy  and  the 
impenetrable  reserve  of  this  unfortunate  woman 
had  dignity  in  them,  and  Gaston’s  tender  solicitude 
for  her  safety  gave  him  the  most  powerful  charm  in 
the  eyes  of  his  entertainer.  Nothing  so  strongly 
touches  and  amends  the  feelings  of  an  erring  woman 
as  commisseration  shewn  to  a  sister  sinner.  Madame 
de  Sevrac  suddenly  besought  Gaston’s  protection,  and 
offered  to  quit  him  with  both  her  native  country  and 
the  vile  profession  which  her  splendid  establishment 
concealed.  Gaston  appeared  more  touched  and  agi¬ 
tated  by  her  protestations  of  remorse  and  reforma¬ 
tion  than  by  her  former  blandishments.  They  had 
few  moments  to  debate  in,  and  the  conference  ended 
in  admitting  her  into  their  cabriole  in  the  disguise 
of  afille  de  chambre.  Madame  de  Sevrac  perceived, 
even  by  the  dim  moonlight  which  guided  it,  how 
deep  and  strange  a  sullenness  had  overcast  Gabri¬ 
elle’s  face.  She  attributed  it  to  jealous  aversion ;  and 
when  from  time  to  time  the  supposed  lunatic  stole  a 
malicious  glance  at  her,  she  could  not  avoid  suspec¬ 
ting  that  her  insanity  was  not  real.  Their  journey 
was  rapid  and  safe  till  they  reached  the  frontiers  of 

- ,  where  some  powerful  agents  of  the  French 

Government  presided.  The  evil  genius  of  Madame 
de  Sevrac  returned,  and  habits  of  intrigue  prevailed 
over  the  momentary  instict  of  good.  She  stole  at 
midnight  from  the  inn  where  they  rested,  and  made 
herself  known  to  the  lieuteuant  of  police  in  the 
town,  professii^  that  she  travelled  under  secret  or¬ 
ders  from  M.  Fouche  to  resign  one  of  her  compan¬ 
ions  to  the  custody  of  the - government. 

She  did  not  dare  to  tell  the  story  of  the  infant’s 
murder,  because  she  began  to  doubt  whether  such 
an  incident  had  really  occurred;  and  she  had  not 
sagacity  enough  to  perceive  that  Gaston  represented 
Gabrielle  as  a  criminal  and  a  lunatic  only  to  excuse 
the  wild  and  stern  singularity  ot  her  aspect,  and  to 
misguide  suspicion.  She  knew  the  fact  involved  no 
particular  claim  on  this  officer’s  aid;  but  she  stated 
certain  mysterious  truths  which  induced  him  to 
agree  that  a  party  of  his  agents  should  surround  the 
carriage  in  the  Gallery  of  Grondo,  and  secure  the  fe¬ 
male  refugee.  Thus  assured  of  her  rival’s  removal, 
this  dangerous  woman  returned  to  her  companions, 
and  when  they  renewed  their  journey,  proposed  to 
disguise  herself  in  male  attire,  and  drive  her  cabrio¬ 
let  herself.  Gaston  expressed  some  slight  reluctance, 
which  she  overcame  by  alleging  the  danger  of 
crossing  that  mountainous  road  with  a  bribed  hire¬ 
ling  ,  and  by  remarking  the  suspicious  comments  ex¬ 
cited  at  the  last  post  town  by  their  imperfect  pass¬ 
ports.  The  cabriolet  set  forth,  driven  by  Madame 
de  Sevrac  in  a  postillion’s  attire;  and  as  it  plunged 
into  the  stupendous  defile  called  the  Gallery  of  Gron¬ 
do,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  a  white  cross  near  which 
her  agents  were  stationed  and  drove  rapidly  towards 
it.  The  sides  of  this  terrible  gallery  are  formed  of  per¬ 
pendicular  rock,  and  the  road  itself  winds  through 
it,  divided  on  each  side  by  a  deep  and  dark  gulf  from 
the  mass  of  granite  whence  it  has  been  hewn.  The 
cabriolet  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  cross, 
when  Gaston  suddenly  sprang  from  it,  seized  the 
driver’s  arm,  and  held  a  pistol  to  her  forehead.  Con¬ 
scious  of  her  own  treachery,  and  affrighted  by  what 
seemed  the  supernatural  strength  of  insanity,  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Sevrac  dropped  the  ruins  and  was  dragged 
from  her  seat  by  her  assailant.  With  a  vigour  and 
speed  not  resistable  by  a  woman,  Gaston  bound  their 
perfidious  companion  to  a  tree,  stripped  her  of  her 
horseman’s  coat,  and  putting  it  on,  assumed  the 
driver’s  place  in  the  cabriolet.  A  long  whistle  and 
repeated  shouts  were  heard  as  the  cabriolet  flew  past 
the  cross,  and  a  moment  after  a  ball  entered  Gaston’s 
side.  Still  the  carriage  wxs  driven  rapidly  till  it 
reached  the  post  house  at  the  end  of  the  Gallery. 
There  Madame  Vermont,  released  by  the  conni¬ 
vance  of  Marshal  N.  awaited  her  husband’s  arrival. 
She  knew  that  he  had  escaped  from  France  in  female 
attire  under  the  name  of  Gaston,  and  she  well  knew 
the  faithful  friend  who  had  assumed  that  new  name 
to  escort  him.  She  opened  the  door  herself,  and 


found  him  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  cabriolet  in  a 
deep  swoon.  Covered  with  blood,  the  pretended 
Gaston  assisted  in  placing  him  in  his  wife’s  arms, 
exclaiming,  “  Ah,  master!  Durand  has  deserved  his 
death,  but  he  has  also  deserved  your  trust.”  And 
falling  at  his  feet  as  be  spoke,  the  faithful  Swiss  ex 
pired. 

LEGEND  OF  LOVE  BRIDGE. 

From  the  Sketch  Book  of  a  Wauiderer. 

After  having  remained  with  ray  friend  Squire  G 
nearly  a  week,  enjoying  the  fascinating  converse 
and  society  of  his  amiable  wife  and  daughter,  and 
now  and  then  mingling  in  the  rustic  of  the 
neighboring  farmers,  (who  boast  a  pedigree  equal  to 
any  of  the  M’Gregors,  M’lvers  or  M’Dougals,  the 
illustrious  Fans  and  Fans,  who  a  long  while  ago 
migrated  from  Holland  to  colonize  the  less  cultiva 
ted  soil  of  New- Amsterdam,)  I  put  him  in  mind  of  a 
promise  which  he  had  made  me  some  days  before 
Knowing  me  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  stupendoas 
crags,  prolific  fields,  and  mighty  rivers,  he  had  said 
there  was  a  place  w'hich  1  had  not  yet  seen,  more 
awfully  sublime  than  all  the  views  in  the  port-folic 
of  my  recollection,  and  promised  to  feast  my  vision 
on  some  future  day. 

The  morning  being  fair,  we  summoned  the  ladies 
from  their  needles,  and  loading  black  Cudjo  with  a 
wallet  stored  with  a  cold  collation,  started  upon  out 
journey,  Sarah  and  her  mother  acquiescing  cheerful 
ly  with  our  project. 

An  hour’s  walk  brought  us  to  an  impetuous  stream 
of  water,  which  wound  its  way  down  the  side  of  a 
.steep  mountain,  w'hosc  projecting  crags  hung  impen¬ 
ding  above  our  heads,  anil  rushed  wild  and  tumul 
tuously  into  the  bosom  of  the  valley  below,  tearing 
up  all  that  came  in  its  way,  till  the  eye  could  be 
hold  it  at  a  distance  humbly  and  silently  paying  its 
tribute  to  the  majestic  Hudson.  The  sublimity  of 
the  scene  riveted  me  to  the  spot,  and  I  trembled 
when  I  looked  down  the  yawing  gulph  beneath  my 
feet.  The  roaring  of  the  cataract,  as  enamelled 
sheets  of  water  fell  into  the  deep  basin  of  the  valley, 
the  darkness  of  the  woods,  and  the  crumbling  mass¬ 
es  of  granite  that  trembled  above  my  head,  made 
me  almost  wish  myself  any  where  else;  but  admira- 
ration  soon  overcame  trepidity,  and  in  a  little  while 
I  began  to  be  highly  pleased  with  my  situation. 

The  charming  Sarah,  who  was  as  much  of  an  en¬ 
thusiast  as  myself,  and  who  seldom  returned  from  a 
visit  to  New-York  without  a  score  or  two  of  the  latest 
novels,  poems,  &c.  turned  her  full  blue  eyes  towards 
me  as  I  contemplated  with  rapture  the  appalling 
scene.  At  once  I  read  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
Waverly  novels  in  her  glance,  volumes  of  poetry 
beamed  from  her  burning  pupils,  and  I  thought  she 
never  looked  so  lovely  before! 

Over  the  dark  chasm  lay  the  trunk  of  a  huge  oak 
tree  which  for  a  longtime  had  served  as  a  bridge  for 
foot  passengers;  but  now,  being  in  astate  ofdecay,no 
one  dared  venture  over  it.  Sarah  told  me  that  a; 
long  as  the  oldest  neighbors  could  recollect,  this 
place  had  been  called  “  Love  Bridge,” — “  and,”  ad¬ 
ded  she,  “  if  you  will  lend  me  your  attention  I  will 
tell  you  a  pretty  little  story,  which,  the  •Id  Dutch 
gossips  say,  gave  rise  to  the  name.”  1  heartily  con- 
I  sented,  and  Cudio  having  first  spread  our  welcome 
repast  beneath  tne  shade  of  a  cedar,  we  sat  down  and 
[  listened  to  the  legend  of  ”  Love  Bridge.” 

“  During  that  era  when  the  colonists  began  to  mi¬ 
grate  fast  from  every  part  of  Europe ;  when  the  lash 
of  oppression  drove  many  of  the  dissenters  from  the 
established  doctrines  to  seek  peace  on  the  savage 
shores  of  the  western  world,  two  intrepid  pioneen 
se  ttled  themselves  in  this  neighborhood,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  haunt  of  the  savage  Mohaw  k  tribe, 
a  race  of  the  aborigines  who  bore  a  deadly  bate  to¬ 
wards  the  white  settlers.  With  the  firmness  of  he¬ 
roes,  the  exiles  resisted  the  many  attempts  of  the  In¬ 
dians  to  drive  them  from  their  homes,  and  with  un¬ 
wearied  hands  cleared  their  grounds,  and  cultivated 
their  soil. 

”  Hans’ family  was  composed  of  his  good  woman, 
Cassey,  his  young  and  blooming  daughter,  her  two 
brothers  Humphrey  and  Nicholas,  and  a  faithful 
black  man  named  Hugh.  Hicks  had  but  one  son, 
George.  The  men  were  all  able  to  handle  the  in¬ 
struments  of  husbandry,  and  to  shoulder  the  gun  in 
defence  of  their  little  domain. 

*'  George  and  Cassey  from  infancy  had  been  taught 
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to  love  each  other,  and  as  they  grew  up,  the  fire  of 
affection  burnt  fiercer  until  arrived  at  that  age  when 
the  sense  becomes  warmest,  and  the  heart  knows 
why  it  beats,  they  felt  the  shafts  too  keenly,  and 
pined  to  be  united  until  death  should  seperate  them. 

“  Often  when  the  toils  of  the  day  were  over,  would 
the  lovers  meet  at  this  bridge,  pledge  tiieir  vows  of 
eternal  faith,  and  together  join  in  admiration  of  the 
awful  majesty  of  the  scene. 

“  One  evening  George  met  his  beloved  Cassey, 
and  with  a  cheerful  look  told  her  that  their  parents 
had  consented  that  they  should  be  united  on  the 
evening  of  the  morrow!  The  spafkling  eye  of  the 
happy  girl  told  the  joy  she  felt  on  hearing  the  ti¬ 
dings;  she  could  not  speak,  but  fell  on  the  heaving 
breast  of  the  delighted  youth. 

“  Suddenly  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard ;  the 
echo  rattled  through  the  hollow  glen;  the  ball  whis¬ 
tled  past  George’s  head,  and  by  the  misty  light  of 
the  moon  the  wrm  of  an  Indian  was  seen  moving 
quickly  over  the  rocks.  Cassey  screamed  and  fell 
senseless  in  the  yeoman’s  arms.  The  woods  now 
rung  with  the  savage  whoop  of  the  Mohawks.  Oh! 
how  the  heart  of  the  youth  beat!  ’Twas  not  for  him- 
.self,  but  for  his  dear  Cassey  that  he  trembled.  He 
had  no  weapons  of  defence — then  what  to  dol  The 
bridge  was  narrow — but  one  could  pass  at  a  time, 
and  the  Indians  must  cross  it  ere  they  could  reach 
their  victims.  He  laid  the  senseless  Cassey  on  the 
earth,  and  governed  by  desperation  seized  a 
large  oak  stick,  flew  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and 
stationed  himself  behind  a  pine  sapling.  Four  sava¬ 
ges  were  then  on  the  opposite  side;  they  came — and 
as  they  came,  with  the  strength  of  a  lion,  the  intre¬ 
pid  yeoman  dashed  three  of  them  successively  down 
the  roaring  cleft?  The  fourth  fled  back,  fired  his 
musket,  and  was  seen  no  more.  The  young  hero 
then  took  his  bride  in  his  arms,  and  knowing  the 
danger  of  remaining  longer,  bore  her  in  triumph  to 
Iier  parents. 

The  night  passed  without  a^  alarm.  The  next 
evening  was  to  see  George  and  Cfassey  united.  Pre¬ 
parations  were  making — Hugh  mounted  the  wagon 
with  a  grin  of  pleasure,  and  a  look  that  told  the  im¬ 
portance  he  felt  on  being  so  useful  an  instrument  on 
this  great  occasion.  “  Where  are  you  going,  Hugh?” 
said  George,  as  he  met  the  sable  herald  driving  along 
the  road.  Guesse,  Massa  George,  you  no  get  a 
wife  widout  you  hab  de  Squire  to  marry  um.  Massa 
Humphrey  said  I  must  get  all  ’em  good  folks  wedder 
Jey  come  or  no.”  Muttering  congratulations  of 
himself,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey;  and  George 
made  his  way  to  Hans’  house,  where  he  was  gladly 
received  by  the  blooming  bride  and  the  rest  of  the 
famiW. 

”  The  sluggish  sun  at  last  sunk  to  rest,  and  the 
mist  of  twili^t  was  creeping  over  the  landscape, 
when  the  ’Squire  with  a  whole  posse  of  girls  and 
boys  arrived  in  the  wagon,  with  the  consequential 
Hugh  as  their  postilion.  They  were  kindly  greeted 
by  the  good  Hans  and  his  wife.  Humphrey  and 
.Nicholas  each  taking  a  partner,  a  social  circle  was 
formed  and  the  coffee  and  bater-cakes  went  their 
round. 

”  After  the  meal,  the  ceremonies  of  the  wedding 
were  performed  by  the  Squire  with  much  dignity  and 
solemnity;  when, all  at  once,  Hugh,  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  full  of  horror,  rushed  into  the  roomexcclaim- 
ing,  ”  Oh,  massa!  massa!  him  come  de  copper  deb- 
ble  all  ober  de  wood.  Guess  him  hab  his  gun!” 
He  said  no  more ; — all  was  a  scene  cf  confusion.  Cas¬ 
sey  clung  to  her  husband’s  neck,  the  girls  screamed, 
and  the  men  seized  the  first  weapon  that  came  within 
their  reach. 

“  The  dreadful  yell  of  the  Indians  was  heard  as 
they  issued  from  the  glen;  George  soothed  his  bride, 
bade  her  have  fortitude,  and  grasping  his  firelock  and 
cutlass,  rushed  from  the  house,  followed  by  all  the 
men,  .ind  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  dreaded  stay¬ 
ing  alone.  The  little  band  met  tho  merciless  host 
outside  of  the  enclosure;  their  knives  and  toma- 
iiawks  glittered  to  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  and 
their  eyes  rolled  with  greedy  vengeance.  A  well 
conducted  volley  from  the  yeomanry  felled  many  of 
the  wretches  to  the  earth.  George,  always  foremost, 
rushed  in  amidst  them,  and  in  a  close  conflict  wit'a 
one,  received  a  knife  in  his  side,  the  pangs  of  the 
wound  nerved  his  arm,  and  in  an  instant  the  monster 
lay  dead  at  his  feet. 

”  Screams  firom  the  house  were  heard  to  issue! 


Flames  burst  from  the  roof,  and  a  female  voice  was 
faintly  heard  to  call  on  George  for  help!  Who  can 
express  the  bridegroom’s  anguish  when  he  saw  bis 
much-loved  Cassey  by  the  light  of  the  burning  tene 
ment,  hurried  away  towards  the  glen  by  two  sava¬ 
ges?  Though  crimson  life  was  trickling  from  his 
wound,  he  felt  new  strength,  and  flew  towards  them 
just  as  they  bad  gained  the  bridge. 

“His  never-failing  gun  felled  one  wretch  to  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss ;  the  other  grinned  vengeance 
on  him,  and,  raising  his  tomahawk,  buried  it  into  the 
brains  of  the  unfortunate  bride!  George  felt  his 
blood  curdle  in  his  veins  at  the  sight  of  his  shocking 
deed.  He  called  to  God  to  strengthen  his  arm,  and 
sighing  “  farewell,  life!” — as  the  mangled  corse  of 
his  . wife  rolled  down  the  blood-tinted  stream,  he 
rushed  on  the  monster,  hurled  him  after  the  ill-&ted 
Cassey,  and  fell  dead  on  the  spot!  Since  that  unhap¬ 
py  hour,  the  traveller  who  has  heard  the  story  of 
“  Love  Bridge,”  trembles  as  the  log  groans  beneath 
his  weight.  The  children  of  the  neighborhood  dare 


his  son’s  where  be  could  enjoy  himself  alone,  and 
out  of  the  noise  of  the  children.  Both  John  and  his 
wife  were  well  pleased  at  the  old  man’s  hint,  and 
promised  he  should  be  gratified  with  such  a  house 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  built,  which  promise  was  very- 
soon  fulfiled. 

shortly  after  the  old  gentleman  moved  into  his 
new  cottage,  he  employed  a  joiner  to  make  him  a 
strong  chest,  at  which  his  daughter-in-law  grumble*d 
to  her  husband,  saying  that  his  father  could  have  no 
earthly  use  for  such  a  chest,  and  that  it  was  an  ex¬ 
pense  merely  to  gratify  a  whim  : — but  the  son  choso 
to  gratify  him,  though  he  was  of  the  same  opinion 
with  his  wiftt. 

Soon  after  the  chest  was  brought  home,  the  old 
gentleman  applied  secretly  to  a  wealthy  neighbour 
of  his,  for  the  loan  of  a  large  sum  of  gold,  which  he 
promised  to  return  within  a  few  days ;  which  loan  he 
obtained,  took  it  home  and  locked  it  up  in  the  new 
chest. 

It  was  a  custom  with  the  daughter-in-law  once  a 


not  visit  after  dark,  as  the  descendants  of  Hans  and  jday  to  visit  the  old  gentleman,  when  she  had  n' 


Hicks  take  care  to  hand  the  legend  from  generation 
to  generation,  with  improvements.” 

ansotn.TiAirg. 


From  the  Long  Box . 

A  CAUTION  TO  OLD  MEN. 

Jeremiah’s  maul. 

Jeremiah  Hargrove  was  a  wealthy  farmer  who  re¬ 
sided  on  the  Yadkin  river  in  Rowan  county;  be 
married  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and 
nearly  of  the  sgme  age  with  himself;  they  had  only 
one  child,  a  son,  John  Hargrove,  who  at  the  age  of  22 
married  and  settled  on  the  same  farm  with  his  father, 
and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance. 

About  four  years  after  the  marriage  of  John  Har¬ 
grove,  his  mother  died.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife  the  old  gentleman  proposed  to  his  son  John  to 
give  him  up  uie  whole  of  his  estate ,  break  up  house- 
keepiif^,  and  go  and  live  with  his  son.  John  was 
pleased  with  the  proposition  of  his  father,  and  ob 
served  that  he  would  communicate  the  proposition 
to  his  wife,  and  if  she  had  no  abjection  which  he 
was  sure  she  would  not,  he  would  cheerfully  accede 
to  the  proposals.  When  John  Hargrove  informed 
I  his  wife  of  the  offer  made  by  bis  father,  she  was  de- 
'  lighted  and  immediately  took  occasion  to  signify  her 
approbation  to  the  old  gentleman  himself.  Within 
a  short  time  afterwards,  the  old  gentleman  moved  to 
his  son’s  house,  where  for  some  time  the  attention 

Eaid  him  by  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  rendered 
im  extremely  happy. 

The  fanning  business  of  Mr.  Hargrove  had  been 
very  extensive;  besides,  for  many  years  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  purchasing  a  large  number  of  cattle, 
for  men  who  made  it  a  business  to  take  a  large  drove 
of  cattle  to  Pennsylvania  every  autumn.  Those 


company.  He  therefore  placed  the  (gold  he  had 
borrowed  on  the  table,  and  when  he  saw  her  com¬ 
ing  to  his  cottage  he  placed  himself  by  the  table  in 
the  attitude  of  counting  the  gold,  and  as  she  stepped 
in  the  door,  he  bundled  the  money  together  and 
covered  it  with  his  handkerchief,  as  if  he  intended 
to  conceal  it  from  her  view.  She  remained  but  a 
short  time  before  she  left  him,  and  went  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  in  great  astonishment  informed  him  that 
his  father  was  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  that  she 
had  surprised  him  when  counting  more  geld  than 
she  had  ever  before  seen. 

From  this  time  forward  the  neatest  possible  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  old  gentleman  both  by  his  son 
and  daughter-in-law  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

There  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  schoolmaster, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  wills;  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  had  sent  for  him  to  write  his,  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  his  having  the  large  amount  of  gold  by 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  she  used  to  jest  her  husband 
about  his  father  making  a  will,  who  had  nothing  to 
bequeath;  but,  wheii  she  had  discovered  his  gold, 
she  became  solicitous  to  know  of  the  schoolmaster, 
the  contents  of  the  will.  He  informed  her  that  there 
was  no  mention  made  in  it  of  any,  nor  did  he  know 
he  possessed  any,  but  he  said  the  chest  and  all  it 
contained  was  willed  to  her  husband — that  the  will 
was  sealed  up  and  left  with  him,  with  the  injunction 
that  the  seal  should  not  be  broken,  until  after  he 
was  buried. 

When  the  old  man  died  he  was  very  decently  in¬ 
terred  and  immediately  thereafter,  the  schoolmaster 
called  on  for  the  will.  He  produced  it,  and  on  open¬ 
ing  it  the  contents  were  found  as  the  schoolmaster 
had  stated.  The  son  then  with  great  eagerness,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  schoolmaster  and  his  wife, 
proceeded  to  open  the  chest,  and  to  their  utter  aston¬ 
ishment  found  it  to  contain  nothing  but  a  very  ele- 


drovers  continued  to  apply  to  Mr.  Hargrove  to  aid  . 
them  in  their  purcha.ses,  but  being  very  infirm  fromjgant  little  maul,  on  which  wasa'^label  with'tbesc 
violent  attacks  of  rheumatism,  as  well  as  from  ad-’ 
vanced  age  he  declined,  and  to  prevent  any  farther 
solicitations  of  the  kind  he  conveyed  the  whole  of  j 
his  estate  to  his  son  and  gave  up  every  kind  of  busi- ' 
ness. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  conveyance  was 
made  before  Mrs.  Hargrove  began  to  relax  in  her 


words  neatly  written  thereon. 

.M«t  he  «  ho  before  destk  ^e«  away  all. 

Be  ki.ock'd  on  the  head  with  Jeremtnh'$  Maul 


THE  BAGPIPER. 

In  a  garden,  on  the  terrace  in  Tottenham-court-road 
_  is  a  statue,  which  is  an  original  work  of  the  famous 
attention  to  her  father-in-law;  she  was  naturally  am- '  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber,  the  father  of  Colly  Cibber 

_ aL. _ 1.  _ _ 1—1 _ A _ l  _  _  _ 


bitiuus  though  mild  and  pleasant,  and  as  the  whole 
estate  was  now  completely  vested  in  her  husband, 
she  gave  aloose  to  her  inclinations — she  gave  large 
and  expensive  entertainments,  and  a.s  most  of  her 

fjiiests  were  not  suitable  companions  for  her  father-in- 
aw,  she  frequently  insinuated,  that  he  could,  du¬ 
ring  those  entertainments,  spend  his  time  with  the 
children  in  the  nursery. 

This  conduct  aroused  the  resentment  of  the  old 
gentleman;  but  when  he  reflected  that  he  had 
Brought  the  difficulties  on  himself  by  his  own  im¬ 
prudence,  in  conveying  away  the  whole  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  and  thereby  become  entirely  dependant  on  his 
sun  for  his  very  existence:  instead  of  complaining 
to  him  of  the  conduct  of  his  wife  (who  completely 
controled  her  husband)  he  had  recourse  to  strata- 
gem. 

He  observed  to  his  son  one  day  at  dinner,  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  wife,  that  he  should  be  more  happy  if  he 
!  had  a  small  house  with  only  one  room  contiguous  to 


The  statue  in  question  is  executed  on  a  fine-stone, 
representing  a  Bagpiper  in  a  sitting  posture,  playing 
on  his  pipes,  with  his  dog  and  keg  of  liquor  by  his 
side,  the  latter  of  which  stands  upon  a  neat  stone 
pedestal. 

The  following  singular  history  is  attached  to  its 
original  execution.  Di:ring  the  great  plague  of 
London,  carts  were  sent  round  the  city  each  night, 
the  drivers  of  which  rung  a  bell,  as  intimation  for 
every  house  to  bring  out  its  dead.  The  bodies  were 
then  thrown  promiscuously  into  the  cart,  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  little  distance  in  the  environs,  where  deep 
ditches  were  dug,  in  which  they  were  deposited. 

The  piper  (as  represented  in  the  statue)  had  his 
constant  stand  at  the  bottom  of  Holbom,  near  St. 
Andrew’s  Church.  He  bei*ame  Wbll  known  about 
the  neighborhood,  and  picked  up  a  living  from  the 
passengers  going  that  way,  who  generally  threw 
him  a  few  pence  as  the  reward  of  his  musical  ta¬ 
lents.  A  gentleman  who  never  failed  in  bis  gene- 


1. 


• 


THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


[VoL.  I. 


POFUXiAR  TAXaZZS.  Madame  deSevracwas  extremely  touched  by  this  found  him  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  cabriolet  in  a 

■  - - —  - - - -  narrative.  She  loved  the  excitement  of  tragic  sto-  deep  swoon.  Covered  with  blood,  the  pretended 

THE  GALLERY  OF  GRONDO.  ties,  and  especially  such  as  evinced  those  violent  Gaston  assisted  in  placing  him  in  his  wife’s  arms, 

I  j  jf  \  passions  which  had  been  her  instruments  through  exclaiming,  “Ah,  master.  Durand  has  deserved  his 

(tonciuaea  from  page  Gabrielle’s  crime  gave  her  that  Strong  hold  on  death,  but  he  has  also  deserved  your  trust.”  And 

On  the  20th,  a  carbriolet  was  seen  passing  through  Madame  de  Sevrac’s  compassion  which  naturally  falling  at  his  feet  as  he  spoke,  the  faithful  Swiss  ex 
ihe  road  to  Fontainbleau,  towards  the  maisonette  results  from  sympathy  and  similar  debasement;  and  pired. 

inhabited  by  a  relative  of  the  Marshal.  The  lady  th®  generous  part  of  her  woman’s  nature  revived  in  - - 

who  presided  there  was  one  of  the  numerous  regi-  her  behalf.  The  coldness,  the  melancholy  and  the  LEGEND  OF  LOVE  BRIDGE, 

inent  of  female  allies  to  whom  M.  b  ouche  honestly  impenetrable  reserve  of  this  unfortunate  woman  From  the  Skstch  Book  of  a  Wanderer, 

ascribed  the  most  successful  intrigues  of  his  police,  jjjj  dignity  in  them,  and  Gaston’s  tender  solicitude  After  having  remained  with  my  friend  Squire  G 
Vladame  de  Sevrac  had  distinguished  herself  by  un-  for  her  safety  gave  him  the  most  powerful  charm  in  nearly  a  week,  enjoying  the  fascinating  converse 
Jertaking  to  procure  from  a  German  author  the  man-  fhe  eyes  of  his  entertainer.  Nothing  so  strongly  and  society  of  his  amiable  wife  and  daughter,  and 


duce  the  literary  man ;  but  his  genius,  his  courage,  offered  to  quit  him  with  both  her  native  country  and  illustrious  Vans  and  Vant,  who  a  long  while  ago 
and,aboveall,hi8affection,so  touched  the  intriguante,  tjig  vile  profession  which  her  splendid  establishment  migrated  from  Holland  to  colonize  the  less  cultiva 
that  she  brought  off  the  manuscript  without  surreu-  concealed.  Gaston  appeared  more  touched  and  agi-  ted  soil  of  New- Amsterdam,)  I  put  him  in  mind  of  a 
•lering  the  author.  Therefore  she  was  held  in  high  es-  tated  by  her  protestations  of  remorse  and  reforma-  promise  which  he  had  made  me  some  days  before 
teem  by  her  employers,  for  they  knew  she  had  that  (ion  than  by  her  former  blandishments.  They  had  Knowing  me  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  stupendous 
degreejof  honor  which  is  necessary  even  among  the  moments  to  debate  in,  and  the  conference  ended  crags,  prolific  fields,  and  mighty  rivers,  he  had  said 

wicked.  She  was,  as  this  anecdote  implies,  a  wo-  admitting  her  into  their  cabriole  in  the  disguise  there  was  a  place  which  1  had  not  yet  seen,  more 
man  capable  of  right  feeling  herself,  and  of  assum-  of  ahlle  de  chambre.  Madame  de  Sevrac  perceived,  awfully  sublime  than  all  the  views  in  the  port-folk 
ing  the  demeanor  which  ought  to  accompany  it.  even  by  the  dim  moonlight  which  guided  it,  how  of  my  recollection,  and  promised  to  feast  my  vision 
Her  admirable  taste  was  c.xercised  in  preparing  Jeep  and  strange  a  sulleiiness  had  overcast  (Jabri-  on  some  future  day. 

apartments  for  the  mysterious  visitors  who  came  to  elle’s  face.  She  attributed  it  to  jealous  aversion;  and  The  morning  being  fair,  we  summoned  the  ladies 
her  accredited  by  such  high  authority.  Late  at  night  when  from  time  to  time  the  supposed  lunatic  stole  a  from  their  needles,  and  loading  black  Cudjo  with  a 
they  arrived;  and  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  malicious  glance  at  her,  she  could  not  avoid  susjiec-  ivallct  stored  with  a  cold  collation,  started  upon  oui 
young  man  whose  countenance  promised  employ-  ting  that  her  insanity  was  not  real.  Their  journey  journey,  Sarah  and  her  mother  acquiescing  cheerful 
ment  for  her  talents,  accompained  only  by  a  sister,  was  rapid  and  safe  till  they  reached  the  frontiers  of  ly  with  our  project. 

whose  manners  were,  very  well  calculated  to  be  a  foil  - ,  where  some  powerful  agents  of  the  French  An  hour’s  walk  brought  us  to  an  impetuous  stream 

to  her’s.  The  lady’s  name  was  Gabrielle,  and  her  Government  presided.  The  evil  genius  of  Madame  of  water,  which  wound  its  way  down  the  side  of  a 
age  appeared  more  than  thirty;  but  her  eyes  were  de  Sevrac  returned,  and  habits  of  intrigue  prevailed  steep  mountain,  whose  projecting  crags  hung  impen- 
wild  and  her  gestures  abrupt.  She  answered  no  over  the  momentary  instict  of  good.  She  stole  at  ding  above  our  heads,  anil  rushed  wild  and  tumul- 
questions,  and  never  spoke  except  to  her  brother,  midnight  from  the  inn  where  they  rested,  and  made  tuously  into  the  bosom  of  the  valley  below,  tearing 
who  seemed  much  j’ounger,  and  of  gentle  temper,  herself  known  to  the  lieutenant  of  police  in  the  up  all  that  came  in  its  way,  till  the  eye  could  be 
The  accomplished  mistress  of  the  mansion  had  re-  town,  professing  that  she  travelled  under  secret  or-  hold  it  at  a  distance  humbly  and  silently  paying  its 
ceived  instructions  to  accommodate  them  in  the  Jers  from  M.  Fouche  to  resign  one  of  her  corapan-  tribute  to  the  majestic  Hudson.  The  sublimity  of 

mostretiredmannerthreedavs,  and  to  expedite  their  ions  to  the  custody  of  the - government,  the  scene  riveted  me  to  the  spot,  and  I  trembled 

departure  the  fourth,  without  enquiring  whither  She  did  not  dare  to  tell  the  story  of  the  infant’s  when  I  looked  down  the  yawing  gulph  beneath  my 
they  went,  or  by  whom  their  cabriolet  was  driven,  murder,  because  she  began  to  doubt  whether  such  feet.  The  roaring  of  the  cataract,  as  enamelled 
This  was  enough  for  an  agent  of  espionage,  but  not  an  incident  had  really  occurred;  and  she  had  not  sheets  of  water  fell  into  the  deep  basin  of  the  valley, 
enough  for  a  woman  who  retained  ner  taste  for  ad-  !iagacity  enough  to  perceive  that  Gaston  represented  the  darkness  of  the  woods,  and  the  crumbling  mass- 
venture.  Gaston,  as  the  young  man’s  sister  called  Gabrielle  as  a  criminal  and  a  lunatic  only  to  excuse  es  of  granite  that  trembled  above  my  head,  made 
him,  was  probably  but  little  experienced  in  female  the  wild  and  stern  singularity  ot  her  aspect,  and  to  me  almost  wish  myself  any  where  else;  but  adroira- 
blandishments,  and  the  adroit  coquette  herself  lyith  misguide  suspicion.  She  knew  the  fact  involved  no  ration  soon  overcame  trepidity,  and  in  a  little  while 
great  skill  to  his  better  feelings.  It  was  surprising,  particular  claim  on  this  officer’s  aid;  but  she  stated  I  began  to  be  highly  pleased  with  my  situation, 
considering  her  experience,  that  she  did  not  observe  certain  mysterious  truths  which  induced  him  to  The  charming  Sarah,  who  was  as  much  of  an  en- 
how  readily  young  Gaston  listened  to  her  flatteries,  agree  that  a  party  of  his  agents  should  surround  the  thusiast  as  myself,  and  who  seldom  returned  from  a 
and  availed  himself  ot  her  indirect  intimations  of  carriage  in  the  Gallery  of  Grondo,  and  secure  the  fe-  visit  to  New-York  without  a  score  or  two  of  the  latest 
comp^ion.  When  she  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  male  refugee.  Thus  assured  of  her  rival’s  removal,  novels,  poems,  &c.  turned  her  full  blue  eyes  towards 
her  victim  struggling  with  his  fear  and  desire  to  re-  this  dangerous  woman  returned  to  her  companions,  me  as  I  contemplated  with  rapture  the  appalling 
veal  the  secret  which  seemed  so  precious,  she  affect-  and  when  they  renewed  their  journev,  proposed  to  scene.  At  once  I  read  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
ed  to  praise  the  sublime  instinct  of  generous  hearts,  disguise  herself  in  male  attire,  and  drive  her  cabrio-  Waverly  novels  in  her  glance,  volumes  of  poetry 
and  assumed  that  air  of  self  denial  which  commands  let  herself.  Gaston  expressed  some  slight  reluctance,  beamed  from  her  burning  pupils,  and  I  thought  she 
so  much  more  confidence  than  curiosity.  “  Alas,  which  she  overcame  by  alleging  the  danger  of  never  looked  so  lovely  before! 
madam!’’  said  Gaston,  as  they  sat  together  at  supper  crossing  that  mountainous  road  with  a  bribed  hire-  Over  the  dark  chasm  lay  the  trunk  of  a  huge  oak 
on  the  night  appointed  for  his  journey,  “  this  unfor-  Hng  ,  and  by  remarking  the  suspicious  comments  ex-  tree  which  for  a  long  time  had  served  as  a  bridge  for 
tunate  person,  whom  I  call  sister,  is  in  fact  my  be-  cited  at  the  last  post  town  by  their  imperfect  pass-  foot  passengers;  but  now,  being  in  a  state  of  decay,  no 
trothed  wife.  She  is  insane.  Judge  of  my  anxiety  ports.  The  cabriolet  set  forth,  driven  by  Madame  one  dared  venture  over  it.  Sarah  told  me  that  as 
and  my  interest  in  her  escape  when  ycu  hear  the  de  Sevrac  in  a  postillion’s  attire;  and  as  it  plunged  long  as  the  oldest  neighbors  could  recollect,  this 
cause.  I  was  her  father’s  ward,  and  her  daily  com-  into  the  stupendous  defile  called  the  Gallery  of  Gron-  place  had  been  called  “  Love  Bridge,” — “  and,”  ad- 
panion,  but  circumstances  prevented  our  public  un-  Jo,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  a  white  cross  near  which  ded  she,  “  if  you  will  lend  me  your  attention  I  will 
ion.  She  suddenly  received  my  visits  with  airs  of  her  agents  were  stationed  and  drove  rapidly  towards  tell  you  a  pretty  little  story,  which,  the  sld  Dutch 
aversion  and  chagrin,  which  her  parents  mistook  for  U.  The  sides  of  this  terrible  gallery  are  formed  of  per-  gossips  say,  gave  rise  to  the  name.”  I  heartily  con- 
a  girlish  coquetry,  but  I  knew  and  regretted  the  pendicular  rock,  and  the  road  itself  winds  through  sented,  and  Cudjo  having  first  spread  our  welcome 
secret  motive.  She  believed  her  infant  dead,  but  1  it,  divided  on  each  side  by  a  deep  and  dark  gulf  from  repast  beneath  the  shade  of  a  cedar,  we  sat  down  and 
had  preserved  it  from  the  death  she  designed  for  it,  the  mass  of  granite  whence  it  has  been  hewn.  The  listened  to  the  legend  of  “  Love  Bridge.” 
and  h^  the  happiness  of  seeing  it  flourish  under  the  cabriolet  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  cross,  “  During  that  era  when  the  colonists  began  to  mi- 
care  of  a  wood  cutter’s  wife  in  the  forest  of  Vin-  when  Gaston  suddenly  sprang  from  it,  seized  the  grate  fast  from  every  part  of  Europe ;  when  the  lash 
cennes.  One  evening,  when  its  third  birth-day  had  driver’s  arm,  and  held  a  pistol  to  her  forehead.  Con-  of  oppression  drove  many  of  the  dissenters  from  the 
arrived,  I  tempted  her  to  walk  there  with  me  under  scions  of  her  own  treachery,  and  affrighted  by  what  established  doctrines  to  seek  peace  on  the  savage 
pretence  of  eating  fruit  at  the  forest-hut,  and  while  seemed  the  supernatural  strength  of  insanity,  Ma-  shores  of  the  western  world,  two  intrepid  pioneers 
(he  woodman’s  wife  was  sent  away  to  gather  some,  I  dame  de  Sevrac  dropped  the  reins  and  was  dragged  settled  themselves  in  this  neighborhood,  which  was 
observed  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  sleeping  child.  She  from  her  seat  by  her  assailant.  With  a  vigour  and  at  that  time  the  haunt  of  the  savage  Mohawk  tribe, 
praised  its  beauty,  took  it  on  her  lap,  and  I  thought  speed  not  resistable  by  a  woman, Gaston  bound  their  a  race  of  the  aborigines  who  bore  a  deadly  hate  to- 
the  instinct  of  a  mother  prevailed.  I  ventured  to  perfidious  companion  to  a  tree,  stripped  her  of  her  wards  the  white  settlers.  With  thefirmnessofhe- 
say,  “  This  is  our  son!” — but  instantly  bursting  into'a  horseman’s  coat,  and  putting  it  on,  assumed  the  roes,  the  exiles  resisted  the  many  attempts  of  the  In- 
IriglUful  laugh,  she  grasped  it  tightly  for  an  instant,  driver’s  place  in  the  cabriolet.  A  long  whistle  and  dians  to  drive  them  from  their  homes,  and  with  un- 
and  hurled  it  from  her.  I  remember  nothing  more —  repeated  shouts  were  heard  as  the  cabriolet  flew  past  wearied  hands  cleared  their  grounds,  and  cultivated 
nothing  except  looking  round  for  sum  weapon  to  re-  the  cross,  and  a  moment  after  a  ball  entered  Gaston’s  their  soil. 

▼enge  Its  death.  When  I  returned  to  my  senses,  the  side.  Still  the  carriage  was  driven  rapidly  till  it  "  Hans’ family  was  composed  of  his  good  woman, 
wood  cutter’s  wife  was  standing  at  my  feet  weeping  reached  the  post  house  at  the  end  of  the  Gallery.  Cassey,  his  young  and  blooming  daughter,  her  two 
over  her  dead  foster  child — its  miserable  mother  had  There  Madame  Vermont,  released  by  the  conni-  brothers  Humphrey  and  Nicholas,  and  a  faithful 
fled  in  the  forest.  She  wm  found  in  the  stupor  of  vanceof  Marshal  N.  awaited  her  husband’s  arrival,  black  man  named  Hugh.  Hicks  had  but  one  son, 
that  fatal  madness  wbiuh  arises  from  shame,  pride  and  She  knew  that  he  had  escaped  from  France  in  female  George.  The  men  were  all  able  to  handle  the  in¬ 
despair.  The  secret  could  not  be  preserved,  and  I  attire  under  the  name  of  Gaston,  and  she  well  knew  struments  of  husbandry,  and  to  shoulder  the  gun  in 
am  conveying  her  thus  privately  beyond  the  reach  the  faithfnl  friend  who  had  assumed  that  new  name  defence  of  their  little  domain, 
of  a  public  executioner  ”  to  escort  him.  She  opened  the  door  herself,  and  “  George  and  Cassey  from  infancy  bad  been  taught 
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to  love  each  other,  and  as  they  grew  up,  the  fire  of 
affection  burnt  fiercer  until  arrived  at  that  age  when 
the  sense  becomes  warmest,  and  the  heart  knows 
why  it  beats,  they  felt  the  shafts  too  keenly,  and 
pined  to  be  united  until  death  should  seperate  them. 

“  Often  when  the  toils  of  the  day  were  over,  would 
the  lovers  meet  at  this  bridge,  pledge  their  vows  of 
eternal  faith,  and  together  join  in  admiration  of  the 
awful  majesty  of  the  scene. 

“  One  evening  George  met  his  beloved  Cassey, 
and  with  a  cheerful  look  told  her  that  their  parents 
had  consented  that  they  should  be  united  on  the 
evening  of  the  morrow!  The  spafkling  eye  of  the 
happy  girl  told  the  joy  she  felt  on  hearing  the  ti¬ 
dings;  she  could  not  speak,  but  fell  on  the  heaving 
breast  of  the  delighted  youth. 

“Suddenly  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard;  the 
echo  rattled  through  the  hollow  glen ;  the  ball  whis¬ 
tled  past  George’s  head,  and  by  the  misty  light  of 
the  moon  the  h>rm  of  an  Indian  was  seen  moving 
quickly  over  the  rocks.  Cassey  screamed  and  fell 
senseless  in  the  yeoman’s  arms.  The  woods  now 
rung  with  the  savage  whoop  of  the  Mohawks.  Oh! 
bow  the  heart  of  the  youth  beat!  ’Twas  not  for  him- 
.self,  but  for  his  dear  Cassey  that  he  trembled.  He 
had  no  weapons  of  defence — then  what  to  do?  The 
bridge  was  narrow — but  one  could  pass  at  a  time, 
and  the  Indians  must  cross  it  ere  they  could  reach 
their  victims.  He  laid  the  senseless  Cassey  on  the 
earth,  and  governed  by  desperation  seized  a 
large  oak  stick,  flew  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and 
stationed  himself  behind  a  pine  sapling.  Four  sava¬ 
ges  were  then  on  the  opposite  side;  they  came— and 
as  they  came,  with  the  strength  of  a  lion,  the  intre¬ 
pid  yeoman  dashed  three  of  them  successively  down 
the  roaring  cleft?  The  fourth  fled  back,  fired  his 
musket,  and  was  seen  no  more.  The  young  hero 
then  took  his  bride  in  his  arms,  and  knowing  the 
danger  of  remaining  longer,  bore  her  in  triumph  to 
her  parents. 

“  The  night  passed  without  a^  alarm.  The  next 
evening  was  to  see  George  and  Cassey  united.  Pre¬ 
parations  were  making — Hugh  mounted  the  wagon 
with  a  grin  of  pleasure,  and  a  look  that  told  the  im¬ 
portance  he  felt  on  being  so  useful  an  instrument  on 
this  great  occasion.  “  Where  are  you  going,  Hugh?” 
said  George,  as  he  met  the  sable  herald  driving  along 
the  road.  “Guesse,  Massa  George,  you  no  get  a 
wife  widout  you  hab  de  Squire  to  marry  um.  Massa 
Humphrey  said  1  must  get  all  ’em  good  folks  wedder 
Jey  come  or  no.”  Muttering  congratulations  of! 
himself,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey;  and  George 
made  his  way  to  Hans’  house,  where  he  was  gladly 
received  by  the  blooming  bride  and  the  rest  of  the 
famih’. 

“  The  sluggish  sun  at  last  sunk  to  rest,  and  the 
mist  of  twilight  was  creeping  over  the  landscape, 
when  the  ’Squire  with  a  whole  posse  of  girls  and 
boys  arrived  in  the  wagon,  with  the  consequential 
Hugh  as  their  postilion.  They  were  kindly  greeted 
by  the  good  Hans  and  his  wife,  tiumphrey  and 
Nicholas  each  taking  a  partner,  a  social  circle  was 
formed  and  the  coftee  and  bater-cakes  went  their 
round. 

“  After  the  meal,  the  ceremonies  of  the  wedding 
were  performed  by  the  Squire  with  much  dignity  and 
solemnity;  when, all  at  once,  Hugh,  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  full  of  horror,  rushed  into  the  room  excclaim- 
jng,  “  Oh,  massa!  mas-sa!  him  come  de  copper  deb- 
ble  all  ober  de  wood.  Guess  him  hab  his  gun!” 
He  said  no  more ; — all  was  a  scene  cf  confusion.  Cas¬ 
sey  clung  to  her  husband’s  neck,  the  girls  screamed, 
and  the  men  seized  the  first  weapon  that  came  within 
their  reach. 

“  The  dreadful  yell  of  the  Indians  was  heard  as 
they  issued  from  the  glen;  George  soothed  his  bride,] 
bade  her  have  fortitude,  and  grasping  his  firelock  and 
cutlass,  rushed  from  the  house,  followed  by  all  the 
men,  .ind  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  dreaded  stay-  j 
mg  alone.  The  little  band  met  the  merciless  host 
outside  of  the  enclosure;  their  knives  and  toma¬ 
hawks  glittered  to  the  pal*  light  of  the  moon,  and 
their  eyes  rolled  with  greedy  vengeance.  A  well 
conducted  volley  from  me  yeomanry  felled  many  of 
the  wretches  to  the  earth.  George,  always  foremost, 
rushed  in  amidst  them,  and  in  a  close  conflict  with 
one,  received  a  knife  in  his  side,  the  pangs  of  the 
wound  nerved  his  arm,  and  in  an  instant  the  monster 
lay  dead  at  his  feet. 

“  Screams  from  the  house  were  heard  to  issue! 


Flames  burst  from  the  roof,  and  a  female  voice  was  his  son’s  where  he  could  enjoy  himself  alone,  and 
faintly  beard  to  call  on  George  for  help!  Who  can  out  of  the  noise  of  the  children.  Both  John  and  his 
express  the  bridegroom’s  anguish  when  he  saw  bis  wife  were  well  pleased  at  the  old  man’s  bint,  and 
much-loved  Cassey  by  the  H^it  of  the  burning  tene  promised  he  should  be  gratified  with  such  a  house 
ment,  hurried  away  towards  the  glen  by  two  sava-  as  soon  as  it  could  be  built,  which  promise  was  very 
ges?  Though  crimson  life  was  trickling  from  his  soon  fulfiled. 

wound,  he  felt  new  strength,  and  flew  towards  them  Shortly  after  the  old  gentleman  moved  into  his 
just  as  they  had  gained  the  bridge.  new  cottage,  he  employed  a  joiner  to  make  him  a 

“  His  never-failing  gun  felled  one  wretch  to  the  strong  chest,  at  which  his  daughter-in-law  grumble'd 
bottom  of  the  abyss;  the  other  grinned  vengeance  to  her  husband,  saying  that  his  father  could  have  no 
on  him,  and,  raising  his  tomahawk,  buried  it  into  the  earthly  use  for  such  a  chest,  and  that  it  was  an  ex¬ 
brains  of  the  unfortunate  bride!  George  felt  his  pense  merely  to  gratify  a  whim: — but  the  son  choso 
blood  curdle  in  his  veins  at  the  sight  of  his  shocking  to  gratify  him,  though  he  was  of  the  same  opinion 
deed.  He  called  to  God  to  strengthen  his  arm,  and  with  his  wife. 

sighing  “  farewell,  life!” — as  the  mangled  corse  of  Soon  after  the  chest  was  brought  home,  the  old 
his  ,wiTe  rolled  down  the  blood-tinted  stream,  he  gentleman  applied  secretly  to  a  wealthy  neighbour 
rushed  on  the  monster,  hurled  him  after  the  ill-fated  of  his,  for  the  loan  of  a  large  sum  of  gold,  which  he 
Cassey,  and  fell  dead  on  the  spot!  Since  that  unhap-  promised  to  return  within  a  few  days;  which  loan  he 
py  hour,  the  traveller  who  has  heard  the  story  of  obtained,  took  it  home  and  locked  it  up  in  the  new 
“  Love  Bridge,”  trembles  as  the  log  groans  beneath  chest. 

his  weight.  The  children  of  the  neighborhood  dare  It  was  a  custom  with  the  daughter-in-law  once  a 
not  visit  after  dark,  as  the  descendants  of  Hans  and  day  tor  visit  the  old  gentleman,  when  she  had 
Hicks  take  care  to  hand  the  legend  from  generation  company.  He  therefore  placed  the  |gold  he  had 
to  generation,  with  improvements.”  borrowed  on  the  table,  and  when  he  saw  her  cum 

—  ■  I  — — —  ing  to  his  cottage  he  placed  himself  by  the  table  in 

fwrrs/rerr.T.  A  arsr  ihe  attitude  of  counting  the  gold,  and  as  she  stepped 

_ _  _ _ J _ in  the  door,  he  bundled  the  money  together  and 

From  the  Long  Box.  covered  it  with  his  handkerchief,  as  if  he  intended 
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,  short  time  betore  she  left  him,  and  went  to  her  hus- 

JERKMiAH  s  MAUL.  band,  and  in  great  astoiiishment  informed  him  that 

Jeremiah  Hargrove  was  a  wealthy  farmer  who  re-  his  father  was  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  that  she 
sided  on  the  Yadkin  river  in  Rowan  county;  he  had  surprised  him  when  counting  more  gold  than 
married  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and  she  had  ever  before  seen. 

nearly  of  the  sgme  age  with  himself;  they  had  only  From  this  time  forward  the  peatest  possible  atten- 
one  child,  a  son,  John  Hargrove,  who  at  the  age  of  22  tion  was  paid  to  the  old  gentleman  both  by  his  son 
married  and  settled  on  the  same  farm  with  his  father,  and  daughter-in-law  during  the  remainder  of  bis 
and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance.  life. 

About  four  years  after  the  marriage  of  John  Har-  There  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  schoolmaster, 
grove,  his  mother  died.  After  the  death  of  his  who  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  wills;  the  old  gen- 
wife  the  old  gentleman  proposed  to  his  son  John  to  tleman  had  sent  for  him  to  write  his,  previous  to  the. 
give  him  up  the  whole  of  his  estate,  break  up  house-  discovery  of  his  having  the  large  amount  of  gold  by 
keepiil^,  and  go  and  live  with  his  son.  John  was  his  daughter-in-law,  and  she  used  to  jest  her  husband 
pleased  with  the  proposition  of  his  father,  and  ob-  about  his  father  making  a  will,  who  had  nothing  to 
served  that  he  would  communicate  the  proposition  bequeath:  but,  when  she  had  discovered  bis  gold, 
to  his  wife,  and  if  she  had  no  objection  which  he  she  became  solicitous  to  know  of  the  schoolmaster, 
was  sure  she  would  not,  he  would  cheerfully  accede  the  contents  of  the  will.  He  informed  her  that  there 
to  the  proposals.  When  John  Hargrove  informed  was  no  mention  rnade  in  it  of  any,  nor  did  he  know 
his  wife  ot  the  offer  made  by  his  father,  she  was  de-  he  possessed  any,  but  he  said  tne  chest  and  all  it 
lighted  and  immediately  took  occasion  to  signify  her  contained  was  willed  to  her  husband — that  the  will 
approbation  to  the  old  gentleman  himself.  Within  was  sealed  up  and  left  with  him,  with  the  injunction 
a  short  time  afterwards,  the  old  gentleman  moved  to  that  the  seal  should  not  be  broken,  until  after  he 
his  son’s  house,  where  for  sometime  the  attention  was  buried. 

paid  him  by  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  rendered  When  the  old  man  died  he  was  very  decently  in- 
him  extremely  happy.  terred  and  immediately  thereafter,  the  schoolmaster 

The  farming  business  of  Mr.  Hargrove  had  been  called  on  for  the  will.  He  produced  it,  and  on  open- 
very  extensive;  besides,  for  many  years  he  had  been  ing  it  the  contents  were  found  as  the  schoolmaster 
in  the  habit  of  purchasing  a  large  number  of  cattle,  had  stated.  The  son  then  with  great  eagerness,  and 
for  men  who  made  it  a  business  to  take  a  large  drove  in  the  presence  of  the  schoolmaster  and  his  wife, 
of  cattle  to  Pennsylvania  every  autumn.  Those  proceeded  to  open  the  chest,  and  to  their  utter  aston- 
drovers  continued  to  apply  to  Mr.  Har^ove  to  aid  ishment  found  it  to  contain  nothing  but  a  very  ele- 
them  in  their  purchases,  but  being  very  infirm  from  gant  little  maul,  on  which  was  a  label  with  these 
violent  attacks  of  rheumatism,  as  well  as  from  ad-  words  neatly  written  thereon, 
vanced  age  he  declined,  and  to  prevent  any  farther  May  he  who  before  death  pves  away  all. 

solicitations  of  the  kind  he  conveyed  the  whole  of  Be  Ui-ock’d  on  the  head  with /eremwA’*  Maul 

his  estate  to  his  son  and  gave  up  every  kind  of  busi-  - 

ness.  THE  BAGPIPER. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  conveyance  was  In  a  garden,  on  the  terrace  in  Tottenham-court-road 


THE  BAGPIPER. 

In  a  garden,  on  the  terrace  in  Tottenham-court-road 


made  before  Mrs.  Hargrove  began  to  relax  in  her  |  is  a  statue,  which  is  an  original  work  of  the  famous 
j attention  to  her  father-in-law;  she  was  naturally  am- jCaius  Gabriel  Cibber,  the  father  of  Colly  Cibber, 
bitious  though  mild  and  pleasant,  and  as  the  whole  The  statue  in  question  is  executed  on  a  fine-stone, 
estate  was  now  completely  vested  in  her  husband,  representing  a  Bagpiper  in  a  sitting  posture,  playing 
she  gdvo  aloose  to  her  inclinations — she  gave  large  on  his  pipes,  with  his  dog  and  keg  of  liquor  by  his 
and  expensive  entertainments,  and  a.s  most  of  her  side,  the  latter  of  which  stands  upon  a  neat  stone 

f;uests  were  not  suitable  companions  for  her  father-in-  pedestal. 

aw,  she  frequently  insinuated,  that  he  could,  du-  The  following  singular  history  is  attached  to  its 
ring  those  entertainments,  spend  his  time  with  the  original  execution.  During  the  great  plague  of 
children  in  the  nursery.  London,  carts  were  sent  round  the  city  each  night. 

This  conduct  aroused  the  resentment  of  the  old  the  drivers  of  which  rung  a  bell,  as  intimation  for 
gentleman;  but  when  he  reflected  that  he  had  every  house  to  bring  out  its  dead.  The  bi>dies  were 
brought  the  difficulties  on  himself  by  his  own  im-  then  thrown  promiscuously  into  the  cart,  and  con- 


brought  the  difficulties  on  himself  by  his  own  im-  then  thrown  promiscuously  into  the  cart,  and  con- 
prudence,  in  conveying  away  the  whole  of  his  prop-  veyed  to  a  little  distance  in  the  environs,  where  deep 
erty  and  thereby  become  entirely  dependant  on  his  ditches  were  dug,  in  which  they  were  deposited, 
son  for  his  very  existence:  instead  of  complaining  The  piper  (as  represented  in  the  statue)  had  his 
to  him  of  the  conduct  of  his  wife  (who  completely  constant  stand  at  the  bottom  of  Holbom,  near  St. 
controled  her  husband)  he  had  recourse  to  strata-  Andrew’s  Church.  He  became  wtll  known  about 
gem.  the  neighborhood,  and  picked  up  a  living  from  the 

He  observed  to  his  son  one  day  at  dinner,  in  pres-  j  passengers  going  that  way,  who  generally  threw 
cnce  of  his  wife,  that  he  should  be  more  happy  if  he  I  him  a  few  pence  as  the  reward  of  his  musical  ta- 
had  a  small  house  with  only  one  room  contiguous  to  ilents.  A  gentleman  who  never  failed  in  bis  gene- 
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robity  to  the  piper,  was  surprised,  on  passing  one  day 
as  usual,  to  miss  him  from  liis  accustomed  place: — 
upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  poor  man  liad  been 
taken  ill  in  consequence  of  a  very  singular  accident. 
On  the  joyful  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  one  of  his 
countrymen  from  tlie  Highlands,  the  pijK'r  hatl  in 
tact  made  too  free  with  the  contents  of  hL  keg: 
these  BO  overpowered  his  faculties,  that  he  streched 
himself  out  upon  the  steps  of  the  church,  and  fell 
fast  asleep.  These  were  not  times  to  sleep  on  church 
steps  with  impunity.  He  was  found  in  this  situation 
when  the  dead  cart  went  its  round;  end  the  carter 
supposing  of  course,  as  the  most  likely  thing  in  every 
way,  that  the  man  was  dead, made  no  scruple  to  put 
his  fork  under  the  piper’s  belt,  and,  with  some  assis¬ 
tance,  hoisted  him  into  his  yehicle,  which  was  near¬ 
ly  full,  with  the  charitable  intention  that  our  Scotch 
musician  should  share  the  usual  brief  ceretnonies  of 
interment.  The  piper’s  faithful  dog  protested  against 
the  seizure  of  his  master  and  attempted  to  prevent 
the  unceremonious  removal;  but  failing  of  success, 
he  fairly  jumped  into  the  cart  after  him,  to  the  no 
small  annoyance  of  the  men,  whom  he  would  not 
Hutfer  to  come  near  the  body ;  he  further  took  upon 
himself  the  office  of  chief  mourner,  by  setting  up 
the  must  lamentable  howling  as  they  passed  along. 

The  streets  and  roads  by  which  they  had  to  go 
being  very  rough,  the  jolting  of  the  cart,  a<lded  to 
the  howling  of  the  dog,  had  soon  the  ertect  of  awa¬ 
kening  our  drunken  musician  from  his  trance.  It 
w.ts  dark;  and  the  piper,  when  he  first  discovered 
himself,  could  form  no  idea  either  of  his  numerous 
companions  or  his  conductors.  Instinctly,  however, 
he  felt  about  for  his  pipes,  and  playing  up  a  merry 
Scotch  tune,  terrified  in  no  small  measure,  the  car¬ 
ters,  who  fancied  they  liad  got  a  legion  of  ghosts  in 
their  conveyance.  A  little  time,  however,  put  all 
to  rights; — lights  were  got,  aud  it  turned  out  that 
the  noisy  corpse  was  the  well-known  living  piper, 
who  was  joyfully  released  from  his  awful  and  penl- 
lous  situation.  The  poor  man  fell  badly  ill  after  thi.s 
unpleasant  excursion,  and  was  relieved,  during  his 
malady,  by  his  former  benefactor,  who,  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  rtmemberance  of  so  wonderful  an  escape, 
resolved,  as  soon  as  his  patient  had  recovered,  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  sculptor  to  execute  him  on  stone — not  omit¬ 
ting  his  faithful  dog,  keg  of  liquor,  &c. 

The  famous  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber  was  then  in 
repute,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  execu¬ 
ted  the  beautiful  figures  which  originally  were  pla-| 
ced  on  the  entrance  gate  of  old  Belhlem  Hospital; 
and  the  statue  in  question  of  the  Highland  bagpiper 
remains  an  additional  specimen  of  the  merits  of  this  I 
great  artist. 

It  was  long  after  purchased  hy  Jehu  the  great 
duke  of  Argyll,  and  came  from  his  collection,  at  his 
decease,  into  the  possession  of  the  present  proprie¬ 
tor. 


sical  selections!  He  doubtless  has  access  to  maga¬ 
zines  which  do  not  come  within  our  view. 

As  the  winter  recedes  and  the  summer  draws  near, 
we  would  be  happy  to  see  the  genius  of  both  youth 
and  age  acquire  new  vigour,  and  slied  their  odours 
through  our  columns.  There  is  much  talent  in  the 
community,  and  we  assure  those  who  possess  it  that 
genius  will  lose  none  of  its  splendour  by  standing 
the  test  of  public  criticism 
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The  subscribers  to  The  Hscritoir  residing  in 
the  city  of  Troy,  who  do  not  receive  the  next  num¬ 
ber  through  the  medium  of  the  Post  Office,  will 
please  to  call  for  the  same  at  the  Hotel  of  Mr.  Win. 
Pierce. 


To  roKRES’^ONDENTS.  Wc  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  another  favour  from  H.  G.,  which  shall 
liavc  a  place  in  our  next.  We  should  be  much  plea¬ 
sed  to  har^c  him  woo  the  Muses  to  our  coliunnsmore 
frequently.  His  strictures  on  the  use  of  the  apostro¬ 
phe  shall  be  attended  to,  Mr.  Gamage  to  the  contra¬ 
ry,  notwithstanding.  We  agree  with  him  in  opinion, 
aud  shall  pay  better  attention  to  that,  as  well  as 
other  minutBc  of  the  craft,  for  the  time  to  come.  A 
strange  f.i(o  has  thus  fat  attended  our  mcehanical 
movements;  our  paper  liaving  every  week  been 
issued  at  a  late  hour:  the  evil  shall  be  remedied  in 
future,  by  one  nv-aus  or  another. 

“Franklin”  is  unavoidably  postponed  until  next 
week. 

Why  does  not  “  fiirni>h  us  with  more  whim¬ 


Faxaticism.  Religious  enthusiasm  always  be¬ 
gets  fanaticism:  of  this  we  have  sufficient  proof  in 
the  history  of  ages  which  long  since  added  their 
mite  to  past  eternity.  But,  at  this  time,  when  every 
means  is  aifordeJ  which  will  accelerate  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  useful  knowledge,  and  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  under  whicli  we  live  professedly  cultivates  the 
prinbiples  of  religious,  as  well  as  civil  and  political, 
liberty,  it  were  not  iiu.ousistent  to  indulge  the  hope 
that  even  the  myriads  of  visionaries  by  which  we 
are  surrounded  would  be  frustrated  in  their  attempts 
to  rear  the  altar  of  superstition  upon  llie  ruins  of  vir¬ 
tue.  The  ignorant  may  fulminate  anathemas,  and 
the  imbecile,  through  fear,  yield  their  support  to 
absurd  dogmas,  for  a  while;  but  the  viper  will  prey 
upon  its  own  vit.ils,  and  reason,  in  its  progress,  will 
ultimately  dispel  from  our  laud  every  vestige  of 
bigotry  aud  unholy  zeal. 

We  have  view'ed,  more  with  feelings  of  pity  for 
the  instigators. than  witli  emotions  of  a  coarser  na¬ 
ture,  the  opposition,  on  the  part  of  certain  religious 
societies  in  our  western  states,  to  a  society  which 
fosters  principles  at  once  in  unity  with  reason,  with 
the  spirit  of  our  representative  government,  and  with 
the  mild  and  benevolent  precepts  which  should  be 
cherished  as  precious  jewels  hy  every  professor  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  by  men  who  profess  a  great  good  will 
fur  charity  and  its  kindred  virtues,  and  who,  appa¬ 
rently  at  the  expense  of  much  domestic  ease,  have 
surmounted  ob«tacle  after  obstacle,  seemingly  having 
in  view  one  common  object — the  extension  of  a  faith 
indivisible  from  tlie  present  and  future  happiness  of 
man:  the  enlightened  portion  of  these  men  are 
worthy  of  support,  but  the  ignorant  deserve  the  lash 
much  oflener  than  they  receive  it.  The  object  is 
in  the  highest  degree  laudable,  and  those  who  pur¬ 
sue  the  proper  course  for  its  attainment,  diffusing  a 
heaven-born  light  wherever  they  go,  and  doing  unto 
men  whatsoever  they  would  that  men  should  do  un¬ 
to  them,  are  faithful  observers  of  their  master’s  word; 
but  those  who  so  ignorantly  or  wilfully  pervert  the 
doctrines  which  they  openly  profess,  as  to  distort  the 
beauties  of  Virtue,  and  hold  her  up  for  knaves,  fools 
and  bigots  to  point  a  finger  at,  are  worthy  of  that  des¬ 
tiny  wliith  time  and  justice  will  award  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  enthusiastic  arrogance. 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  have  indulged  in  these 
remarks  at  this  time,  if  the  instance  of  proscription 
to  which  wc  allude  had  been  solitary;  but  we  can¬ 
not,  as  Masons  and  as  Freemen,  see  the  shafts  of  reli¬ 
gious  intolerance  sts  frequently  aimed  at  the  well 
being  of  our  Order,  with  a  willing  and  a  pliant  as¬ 
pect.  Masonry  has  been  fleeced  and  scourged  in 
countries  where  justice  has  been  made  to  bend  the 
knee  at  the  shrine  of  power;  it  has  been  driven  from 
every  kingdom  where  the  poisoned  crest  of  supersti¬ 
tion  has  been  reared  within  the  portals  of  power; 
and  its  professors  have  suffered  all  the  torments 
which  mitred  zeal  could  inflict:  still  it  has  stood  the 
test,  and  every  page  of  its  history  gleams  with  a 
brightness  whose  splendour  is  enlivened  by  the  bla¬ 
zing  faggot  and  the  maledictions  of  crowns. 

It  was  our  intention  to  express  ourselves  freely 
and  at  length  upon  this  subject;  aud  wc  are  not  re¬ 


strained  by  fear  from  proceeding:  but  we  do  nui 
wish  to  trespass  needlessly  upon  the  patience  of  ouf 
readers.  We  shall  merely  observe  that  the  spirit  of 
religious  persecution  is  attempting  to  plant  the  seeds 
of  discord  at  Tuscaloosa,  in  the  state  of  Alabama. 
If  the  same  palsied  monster  thinks  fit  to  continue  his 
depredations,  ou*.'  readers  shall  hear  from  us  again.  ^ 

Sym.mf.8’  theorv.  Captain  Symmes  is  deliver 
ing  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  city  of  New-York,  in 
support  of  his  theory  of  concave  spheres.  *  Thesr 
lectures  are  pretty  well  attended ;  and  the  price  ot 
admission  being  fifty  cents  per  head,  the  Captain 
do§s  not  go  unrewarded  in  his  endeavours  to  philo 
sophize  the  multitude.  The  editorial  corps  of  that 
city  have  determined  that  they  will  not  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Captain’s  doctrine,  although  they 
allow  that  his  plausible  reasoning  has  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfied  their  curiosity.  In  Roberts’  National  Advo 
cate  we  fin^  the  following  character  of  this  eccentric 
“Captain  Symmes  is  a  very  interesting  looking  old 
gentleman.  He  has  a  dark  countenance,  a  face  ra 
therthin,  a  sharp  nose,  and  as  fine  a  high,  philoso 
phical  forehead  as  a  phrenologist  could  wish.  Hi> 
language  is  far  from  being  correct,  but  his  modesty 
simplicity  and  earnestness  of  manner  are  irresistibly 
pleasing.  In  lecturing,  he  is  as  familiar  as  a  kind 
hearted  father  might  be  supposed  to  be  to  his  chil¬ 
dren.  He  told  the  audience  that  the  first  idea  of  the 
new  theory  occurred  to  him  exactly  eight  years  ago 
last  evening,  and  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  first  sug¬ 
gestion  to  the  reading  of  a  chemical  tract  of  Dr.  Mil 
chell’s.  [The  Doctor  was  a  few  feet  to  the  right.] 
— He  also  said  that  he  had  never  received  a  liberal 
education,  but  from  his  infancy  was  quite  fond  of  ge¬ 
ography,  astronomy  and  the  kindred  siences.  He 
owned  the  first  terrestrial  globe  in  the  western  coun¬ 
try,  and  from  long  attention  to  these  studies  they 
had  become  quite’ ;i«/  to  him.’’  A  brief  outline  of 
the  Captain’s  arguments  may  partially  gratify  our 
readers: — The  theorist  says,  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  earth  has  created  a  concavity  within  its  bosom, 
this  idea  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  effect  of  the  same 
motion  upon  a  pail  half  full  of  water:  a  spark  of 
melted  iron  that  flies  off  from  a  blacksmith’s  firehain- 
rner  is  always  found  rounded  and  hollow,  which  i:< 
evidently  produced  from  its  motion  through  the  air 
From  these  and  similar  facts,  says  Mr.  Roberts,  the 
Captain  argues,  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth 
on  its  own  axis  will  produce  hollowness  in  the  cen 
tre  and  a  flatness  at  the  poles.  Now  with  regard  to 
the  earth,  it  is  well  known  to  geographers  that  its 
figure  is  not  that  of  a  regular  sphere  but  rather  that 
of  a  fipheroid  or  oblate  sphere.  Again,  the  Captain 
says  that  as  t’ae  power  of  gravity,  by  experiments 
m:ide,  acts  most  at  the  outer  surface  af  the  earth,  the 
fact  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than 
what  his  theory  afl'ord.s.  When  Captain  I’arry  wa« 
.It  Melville  Island,  a  few  years  ago,  during  his  voy¬ 
age  of  discovery,  he  relates  a  curious  atmospheric 
phenomenon  which  struck  his  attention  forcibly 
without  his  being  able  to  explain  it.  At  a  certain 
hour  in  the  day  time,  in  clear  weather,  he  observed 
towards  the  north  a  dark  belt  or  strip  rising  several 
degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  extending  along  the 
edge  of  the  ocean  on  which  it  appeared  to  rest,  about 
twenty  or  thirty  degrees.  Captain  Symmes  says 
positively  that  this  was  the  opposite  side  of  his  nor 
them  verge,  and  that  if  the  English  navigator  had 
sailed  further  he  would  have  got  into  the  central  re 
gions  as  snug  as  you  please”  Our  readers  may  ex 
poet  more  of  this  anon. 

This  lecturing  business  has  lately  become  both 
fashionable  and  profitable;  and,  as  migh»  be  suppo 
sed,  with  these  powerful  rccommendalions,  has  been 
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«;lothcil  with  the  requisite  quantiiv  of  dignitj  to  er- 
-iiire  it  the  respect  of  those  who  know  notliiti);  at  at. 
about  the  matter.  A  short  time  since  we  reatl  of  a 
young  lady  who  went  through  tlie  southern  states, 
telling  the  good  people  all  her  thoughts  upon  histo¬ 
ry,  clironology,  &c.  and  gathering  in  the  “  root  of  all 
evil,”  that  it  might  not  sprout  and  bring  forth  poi- 
sonoiw  fruits.  Mr.  U’elles,  who  is  p.irtially  known 
to  the  citizens  of  Albany,  a  few  weeks  since  com¬ 
menced  Sabbatical  reading  courses,  fur  the  editica- 
tioD  of  the  loungers  at  Washington  Hall.  All  these, 
however,  must  nod  submissive  to  a  glass-eyed  Jerry 
who  attempted  the  edification  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
western  village,  during  the  past  summer,  by  prr  inis 
mg  to  tell  them  some  salutary  truths  about  Old  Eng¬ 
land;  from  which,  if  so  disposed,  they  could  extract 
some  of  the  wisest  precepts  of  that  sage  old  maid 
y’clep’d  Experience.  He  took  lodgings  at  the  ho¬ 
tel;  got  the  printer  to  print  him  a  neat  little  card; 
drank  gin  slings,  &c. ;  all  of  which  were  to  be  paid  for 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  first  lecture,  which,  report 
>aid,  was  to  be  gratuitous.  Then  he  joked  with  the 
doctor;  moralized  with  the  priest;  talked  love  to 
the  girls;  praised  the  economy  of  the  matrons;  and 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  until  a  week 
rolled  by,  and  old  Time,  with  the  sprightliness  of 
youth,  brought  forth  the  evening,  groauing  under 
the  heavy  burthen  of  anticipated  immortality,  which 
w-as  to  witness  an  extraordinary  flight  of  genius — 
ard,  in  good  sooth,  it  was  a  flight;  for,  upon  due  in¬ 
quiry,  it  was  discovered  that  not  a  vestige  of  his 
greatness  remained — not  one  single  gle.am  of  his 
radiance  lingered,  to  tell  the  talc  of  his  matchless 
deeds;  save,  indeed,  a  few  honest  debts,  which  still 
hovered  around  the  village,  to  take  a  long,  lingering 
lock,  before  they  bade  “  Farewell!” 


The  slave  trade.  The  writer  of  letters  from 
trie  coast  of  Africa,  published  in  the  Glasgow  Couri¬ 
er,  describes  this  disgusting  traffic  as  being  carried 
on  to  the  greatest  extent  by  the  FAench  and  Spanish. 
From  the  following  extract  it  is  evident  that  long 
adherence  to  a  vile  custom  has  dissipated  even  from 
the  breasts  of  the  natives,  every'  principle  of  justice 
and  humanity. 

“  W’hile  here  some  of  onr  party  went  ashore  and 
visited  King Pepplc.  Their  reception  was  hospita¬ 
ble,  though  not  elegant.  The  King  lives  in  a  very 
poor  style,  but  is  very  powerful  and  rich.  He  was 
unable  to  procure  slaves  to  supply  the  demand  of  the 
diflerent  ships, but  expected  2U0  next  day  from  the 
inland:  he  looks  on  them  with  far  less  interest  than 
1  farmer  would  on  as  many  head  of  cattle.  On  the 
•5th  June  he  made  a  human  sacriflee.  Thc^  victim 
•vasa  fine  young  lad.  When  a  sacriflee  is  to  be  made 
’■he  victim  is  dressed  in  a  superb  style,  and  painted; 
he  is  put  into  a  canoe  and  carried  to  the  bar  of  the 
river, just  as  the  tide  begins  to  ebb;  here  he  is  shoved 
overboard,  and  the  sharks  swallow  him.  The  vic¬ 
tims  are  young  persons,  who  are  purchaseil  and  kept 
on  purpose.  A  woman  or  man  is  alternately  sacri- 
liced;  the  first  is  made  to  believe  that  she  is  going 
home,  and  that  the  way  is  below  the  sea — the  second 
'smade  to  believe  that  he  is  going  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  following  the  woman  who  has  gone  before 
him.  The  inhabitantsof  the  place  believe  that  these 
sacrifices  bring  trade  to  the  river. 

“  There  are  several  kinds  of  punishment  made  use 
of  here  among  the  natives,  the  most  horrific  of  which 
is  that  of  the  ant  tree.  If  a  felon  commits  any  great 
offence,  he  is  made  fast  by  the  arms  and  legs  to  a  tree 
infested  with  ants,  which  soon  cover  his  whole  body, 
und  pierce  him  with  holes;  and  in  this  dreadful  state 
he  continues,  the  vermin  working  their  way  deeper 
»nd  deeper,  tUl  death  puts  an  end  to  his  sufl'erings.” 


Theatre.  Last  evening  was  performed,  for  the 
first  time  at  our  Theatre,  the  new  romantic  play  call¬ 
ed  '‘Restoration;  or,  The  Diamond  Cross;”  written 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Sto.ne.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
we  should  at  this  time  speak  minutely  of  its  beauties 
or  its  defects;  we  have  but  little  time  which  may  be 
devoted  to  the  subject  at  present.  We  entered  the 
Theatre  with  pretty  high  expectations,  created  as 
well  by  our  own  estimate  of  the  author’s  talent,  as 
by  the  liberal  encomiums  bestowed  upon  his  produc¬ 
tions  by  men  of  taste  in  other  quarters,  and  we  left 
the  house  perfectly  satisfied  that  neither  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  author,  nor  the  excellencies  of  his  com¬ 
position,  had  been  overrated.  There  is  a  continual 
succession  of  lively  incident  throughout  the  play, 
and  the  sallies  of  patriotic  wit  which  are  scattered 
with  a  careless  and  profuse  hand  in  the  comic  scenes, 
elicited  the  wirinest  approbation;  Diego  Mendez’s 
tale  of  Yankee  eatables,  received  three  rounds  of 
applause.  The  prison  scene,  in  the  third  act,  in 
Ahich  Laroque  discovers  himself  to  Leon,  and 
dooms  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for  successful 
rivalship  in  a  youthful  amatory  affair,  is  particularly 
well  delineated;  and  the  subsequent  dungeon  scene, 
in  the  fourth  act,  between  Leon  and  Gonzales,  and 
iluring  which  tlic  walls  of  the  prison  are  destroyed 
by  lightning,  affords  no  mean  evidence  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  powers  of  conception.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  inform  our  readers  that  “Restoration”  is  written 
in  the  style  of  Dimond,  and  is  intended  as  a  roman¬ 
tic  tragi-comedy.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline 
of  the  plot. 

Juan  Laroque.,  an  adventurer  of  humble  origin,  at¬ 
tains  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  service  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  king,  and  woos  Dorinda,  daughter  of  Don  Manu¬ 
el  di  Manilla,  an  old  Castilian  nobleman,  but  is  ri 
valed  in  his  suit  by  Leon,  of  San  Lucar,  a  grandee 
and  his  superior  in  command.  Laroque,  inciignant 
at  a  supposed  injury,  demands  of  Leon  full  redress  in 
single  combat,  tor  which  violation  of  m.irtial  rule  he 
is  arrested,  slript  of  honour  and  deprived  of  rank. — 
Stirred  to  rtven^B, Laroque  in  secret  conspires  with 
foes  oi Leon  to  disgrace  him.  Leon  is  suspected,  ac 
cused  of  treason  and  x-ondeiniicd  to  death,  hut  by 
stratagem  escapes  from  prison,  and  seeks  refuge  in  a 
distant  clime.  Meanwhile,  Laroque,  under  an  as 
Slimed  name  and  appearance  distinguishes  himself 
ill  war  abroad,  gains  his  sovereign’s  favour,  and  is 
appointed  to  command  an  important  military  post 
near  Ferro/.  Gonzales,  Tk  veteran  soldier,  long  the 
friend  of  Leon,  from  his  know’n  attachment  to  a  sup¬ 
posed  traitor,  falls  likewise  a  victim  to  the  monarch’s 
wrath,  and  is  sent  to  languish  in  the  slate  dungeons, 
from  which  he  is  at  length  released — his  spirits  bro¬ 
ken  and  his  fortunes  ruined — a  guiltless  victim  to 
despotic  rule,  and  mark  f.ir  public  scorn.  Dorinda 
retires  from  court  to  her  father’s  castle,  where  she 
lives  secluded,  mourning  the  supposed  death  of  Le¬ 
on,  and  is  addressed  by  Laroque,  (whose  person  she 
does  not  recognise  from  lapse  of  time);  Don  Manuel 
approves  his  love,  and  the  king  wills  to  him  the  for¬ 
feit  rank  and  honours  of  Don  Leon  whenever  he 
weds  Dorinda;  the  knowledge  of  which  excites  the 
jealousy  of  Ipolita,  a  humble  victim  to  his  art<,  and 
mistress  of  his  secrets.  Here  the  play  commences — 
Leon  is  shipwreked  on  his  way  to  France,  after  pis¬ 
sing  years  in  exile,  and  driven  by  the  tenqiest  near 
the  castle  where  Laroque  commands — here  he  meets 
his  friend  Gonzales,  suffering  and  opjiressed,  and  to 
relieve  his  pressing  wants  disposes  ofa  diamond  cross, 
Dorinda ’s  gift  to  him  when  first  they  wedded — L«- 
roque  himself  becomes  possessed  of  it — presents  it 
in  token  of  his  love  to  Dorinda — she  knows  it  for 
her  husband’s — Lom^us’s  suspicions  are  roused — Le¬ 
on  is  overtaken  in  his  flight,  and  claims  Laroque's 
protection,  which  he  promises  but  treacherously 
withholds — avows  himself  the  man  who  ruined  him, 
and  dooms  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
boasts  his  purpose  to  lead  Dorinda  in  triumph  to  the 
altar.  Gonzales,  hearing  of  his  friend’s  confinement, 
by  stratagem  gains  admittance  to  him,  and  at  the 
moment  Leon  is  doomed  to  sacrifice,  succeeds  in  find¬ 
ing  a  passage  for  him  to  the  sea,  into  which  they 


leap  from  the  tower  together.  Splendid  preparations 
are  made  for  the  nuptials  of  Laroque  and  Dorinda 
Leon  on  his  way  to  the  palace  is  intercepted  at  tho 
outposts.  He  harangues  the  troops,  who  vow  to  de 
fend  their  former  leader  and  fly  to  arms.  The  tri 
umphant  entrance  of  Leon  ensues ;  while  IpoUta,  ai 
ded  by  Gonzales,  produces  the  proofs  of  nis  inno¬ 
cence.  The  piece  concludes  with  the  despair  and 
death  of  Lor  o^e,  and  the  “  Restoration”  of  Leon, 
Coun'tSax  Li'car.  The sprigbtliness of  Leu/rice, 
the  eccentricities  of  Diego  Mendez,  and  the  humour 
of  old  Garcia,  form  a  highly  amusing  underplot. 

The  characters  throughout  were  sustained  with 
junusual  ability;  and  the  repeated  tokens  cf  approba¬ 
tion,  with  which  the  happiest  portions  of  the  play 
were  received,  were  alike  creditable  to  the  judgment 
and  taste  of  the  audience,  and  honourable  tr,  the 
genius  of  the  author. 


From  the  Vliet  Sentistl  and  Gazette. 

A  PEEP  .\T  A  TRUE  NOVEL-READEIt. 

She  tlumbere<t  in  the  rurking-chair  the'd  occupied  all  da_v. 

.\uJ  in  her  lap,  half  open  there,  the  last  new  novel  lav; 

L'|>on  the  hearth  the  dying  brands  their  latest  nadience  shed — 
A  flaring  candle  near  her  stands,  with  a  crown  about  its  head 

tier  hair  which  lung  unkempt  h'ad  been,  was  hanging  loosely 
round, 

'rhe  curls  by  many  a  .shilling  pin,  in  closest  durance  bound; 
Her  gown — it  had  been  white  I  ween— but  white  it  was  not 
then — 

Her  mlHes  too  had  once  been  clean,  and  might  be  so  again. 

One  slip-shod  foot  the  fender  prest.  the  other  sought  the  floor— 
-And  folded  o'er  her  heaving  breast,  a  faded  sba^l  she  wore. 
The  flickering  light  is  fading  last — the  parlor  colder  grows — 
The  midnight  hour  lias  long  been  past— the  cock  for  morning 
crows. 

She  cares  not,  she,  for  mortal  thinn,  for  in  her  busy  brain 
The  story's  imaginings  are  acted  o’er  ^ain; 

But  while  in  this  delicious  nap,  her  willing  sense  is  bound, 

The  book,  escaping  litim  her  lap,  falls  lumbering  to  the 
ground. 

She  wakes  I  hut  'tis  alas'  to  see  the  candle’s  latest  beam, 

Nor  in  the  blacken’d  coals,  can  she  revive  onr  friendly  dream ; 
Then  groping  ti>roii.;h  the  passage  far,  she  steals  with  noiseless 
tread, 

.And  lea>  iiig  every  door  aptr,  creeps  shivering  into  lied 


Matrimonial  Peace  in  Fashionable  Life. — If  pcacr 
is  to  be  found  here  below, where  is  it  to  be  found?  The 
hasband  is  from  home  all  day,  because  his  home  is 
nothin;;  to  him — peace.  If  he  is  at  home  in  the 
evening,  the  wife  is  at  a  riot  or  opera;  peace.  The 
nursery  is  out  of  hearing,  and  under  the  care  of  two 
or  three  maids;  peace.  When  the  children  grow 
bigger,  and  begin  to  tight,  they  arc  sent  to  school; 
peace  again.  The  wife  trusts  her  menage  to  her 
housekeeper,  and  her  accounts  to  any  one  that  choos¬ 
es  to  keep  them;  more  peace.  She  goes  to  Brighton 
or  Margate,  while  he  remains  at  the  Treasury,  or  in 
liis  counting-house,  all  is  peace;  or  he  goes  with  hi.s 
regiment  to  India  for  ten  years,  leaving  her  to  spend 
his  pay  at  home ;  ten  y  cars  profound  peace.  At 
breakfast  they  never  meet;  she  departs  to  a  ball  till 
six  in  the  morning;  ho  sleeps  in  peace, or  wakes  the 
dice  at  Brook’s,  while  she  sleeps.  All  is  peace,  all 
is  tranquility. — London  Magazine. 


AT.BAITY  THXIATRIL 

Nights  of  performance  next  week,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Kriday,  and  Saturday.  This  Frening,  Satuntuy, 
Ajiitl  t.*!,  will  he  performed  Colinan’s  Play  of  ihe  IHO\ 
C'//A'.V]’,  to  conclude  with  the  It’OOJJ  fKFAIO\. 

On  Monday  Evening,  Man  and  If'lje,  and  Zembu- 
ca,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Faulkner. 


inrw  oiROUs. 

Performance  every  evening.  This  Evening, 
S,tturit-ty.  April  l.’i,  lS2ti.  after  a  variety  id'  equestrian  per¬ 
formances,  feats  of  agilitv,  Ate.  will  be  performed,  for  the  last 
time,  the  Grand  Koroantre  Melo-Drama  of  the  IVOODMAS'S 
HUT 


60,000  DOLT.ABS  XUOHZBIT  PRIZS ! 

THE  worshippers  of  Fortune  are  reminded 
thatthe  GR.A-ND  CO.NSOIJDATETi  LOTTERY,  Yates  and 
M’Inlyre  managers,  one  of  the  most  bnUiant  schemes  ever  of¬ 
fered  to  the  pnblic,  draws  the  26lh  of  this  month.  Whole  tick¬ 
ets  i»'20.  shares  'n  proportion,  for  sale  in  a  great  variety  of  niun- 
bers,  by  POWER-S  &  D  ANIELS, 

.Vo.  42  Slilf-streft.  Albnuy 

(0-  .All  orders  from  the  country  accomp^ed  with  cash,  will 
receive  prompt  attention,  if  addressed  to  rowers  At  Daniel* 
.April  15 


kr-  . 
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THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


[VOL.  I. 


POETRY. 


Jk.  XtOVSB  TO  HXS  DRAJ>  ISZSTS8S. 

From  PhafUasmagoria 

Of  all  the  roars  (pvftrd  on  her  rhrek, 

Of  all  the  graces  dancing  in  her  eyes. 

Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  tongue. 

Of  all  that  was  past  woman’s  escellence 
In  her  white  bosom,  look,  a  painted  board 
Circunuciibes  all!  Ihrktr. 

And  thou,  upon  thy  bier  of  death. 

Art  shrouded  for  the  tomb! 

Nor  living  pulse,  nor  human  breath, 

Save  mine,  disturbs  the  gloom; 

And  ghastly  falls  the  taper’s  light 
On  thee,  and  on  thy  bier. 

Yet  I,  until  the  morning  light. 

Shall  watch  and  feel  no  fear . 

1  clasp  thy  ice  cold  hand  in  mine 
Till  mine  is  scarce  less  cold. 

And  trace  those  features,  line  by  line. 

Till  they  seem  of  breathing  mould ; 

Yet  fonder,  holier,  is  my  gaze, 

Than  when  in  periods  past, 

I  saw  that  beauties  living  blaze — 

For  BOW  I  gaze  roy  last. 

Those  lips  are  musical  no  more. 

But  their  still  sweet  smile  is  there ; 

The  flashing  of  thine  eye  is  o’er. 

But  the  calm-closed  lid  how  fair! 

Oh!  I  could  bow  to  sorrows  storm. 

Nor  sigh  for  days  more  bright. 

If  ever  thu*  tiiat  hallowed  form 
Might  sleep  within  my  sight! 

More  joy  to  watch  thee  stiriess  there, 

To  kiss  that  bloodless  brow, 

Than  gaze  on  crowds  of  living  fair. 

Though  fair  as  once  wert  thou! 

Lem  sad,  ts  keep  the  fostered  flower 
All  withered  though  it  be. 

Than  yield  it  to  the  tempest’s  power. 

Nor  wreck,  nor  relic  sec. 

But  vain  the  fancies  of  my  breast. 

And  vainer  love’s  despair; 

The  grave  must  be  thy  place  of  rest. 

And  I  must  lay  thee  there! 

Oh,  Death!  are  all  thine  arrows  spent 
Amongst  the  blythr  and  freel 
Oh,  Grave !  is  each  dark  lodging  lent ! 

Remains  not  one  for  mel 

My  perished  love*  my  soul's  delight! 

My  being’s  once  bright  spell, — 

Oh!  could  I  blot  yon  morning  light! 

Crush,  crush  that  tolling  bell  I 
Vain  wish, — the  light  becomes  more  clear. 

The  death  notes  louder  swell; 

One  bursting  sigh, — oue  burning  tear,— 

One  last,  wild  gaze,— farewell! 


TranR. 

What  strews  this  earth  with  ashes  and  with  dust! 
The  festive  hnll,  where  once  the  royal  foot 
Of  pomp  and  grandeur  trod — where  onec  the  song 
Of  mirth  and  music  rose  in  glowing  strains — 
What  makes  it  silent,  solitary  nowl 
What  dims  the  studded  diadem  of  kings. 

And  moulds  the  despots  sceptre  into  clayl 
Tis  time— o’er  all  supreme — self-will’d  in  rule ! 
Whose  throne  is  earth,  and  sway  omnipotence! 
Time! — the  remorseless,  ceaseless  foe  of  man! 
That  ever  and  anon  conirorts  him  here, 

And,  when  with  death  his  colleague,  far  and  wide 
Ruin  he  scatters  o’er  the  fairest  scenes, 

Laughs  at  his  folly,  and  his  baffled  schemes 
Time! — that  unwearied  speeds  his  fatal  course. 
And  in  his  pinions  hides  his  poison’d  darts! 

How  oft  thou  dcsolat’st  bright  beauties  bloom, 
And  plurk’st  the  laurel  from  the  brow  of  fame' 
•Ind  when  Imagination  has  up-reared 
The  brigjit  and  towering  citadel  of  hope. 

How  oft,  with  ruthless  hand,  remorseless  heart. 
The  cloud -capt  pile,  gilded  with  halcyon  dreams. 
In  ruin  layest  with  the  ignoble  dust* 


BOKO. 

Come  bathe  the  soul  * 

In  yonder  bowl; 

Nay,  never  fear  what  critics  say; 

If  wine  invite 
Our  lips  to-night. 

Ah!  wherefore  look  another  wayl 

For  whut  is  sober  sadness 
To  wine’s  delicious  madness , 
Or  where’s  the  ray. 

Which  shines  by  day. 

That’s  half  so  bright  with  gladnassl 

Tho’  woman’s  eye, 

And  summer’s  sky. 

Are  beautiful — they’re  changing  too; 
But  ne’er  did  wine. 

In  splendour  shine. 

To  mock  the  lip  with  sparkling  hue . 
For  what  is  snber  sailness,  &c . 


VARIXn^. 


A  widow,  who  had  been  taught,  by  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  her  husband,  to  believe  that  he  would  make 
a  will  much  in  her  favour,  imniediatelv  after  his 
death  found  upon  opening  his  testament,  that  he  had 
acted  very  dinerent,  and  excluded  her  from  the  prop¬ 
er  y  she  had  expected  to  possess,  ^he  made  known 
her  disappointment  to  her  female  servant,  who  cheer¬ 
ed  her  spirits,  by  assuring  her  that  the  effect  of  the 
will  might  be  avoided  and  a  new  one  easily  framed. 
The  mistress  desired  to  know  by  what  means.  The 
maid  answered  that  there  was  a  poor  fellow  named 
Tom,  the  barber,  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  mucl> 
[resembled  her  late  master,  and  for  a  small  sum  he 
would  feign  himself  a  dying  man.  If  therefore  an 
lattorney  was  provided,and  a  proper  witnesses,  a  will 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  true  one,  which  corise- 
quently  would  supersede  it,  might  be  made.  Tom 
was  sent  for  accordingly,  and  agreed  to  play  his  part. 
The  parties  were  summoned,  the  attorney  attended, 
and  the  expiring  husband  dictated  his  last  testament 
to  be  framed  according  to  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  his  imaginary  wife,  for  some  time — but  at  length 
he  proposed,  that  as  he  had  till  then  complied  with 
her  desires,  he  might  leave  on  legacy  according  to 
his  own  wish,  which  w’as,  £500  to  Tom  the  barber! 
To  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  the  lady  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  the  proposal,  and  faithfully  pay 
the  money  to  the  proposer  in^order  to  insure  his  se- 
recy. 

A  spice  merchant  of  Constantinople,  carrying  a 
piece  of  fine  cloth  to  a  tailor,  desired  to  have  a  cloak 
and  tunic  made  of  it,  and  inquired  if  there  was 
enough.  The  artist  having  measured  the  stuff,  de¬ 
clared  it  sufficient;  and  then  requested  to  know 
what  had  been  the  cost  of  it?  “  r  ive  sequins,”  re¬ 
plied  the  customer,  “  was  the  price;  and,  considering 
the  quality,  that  is  not  dear,”  The  tailor  paused  far 
a  moment,  “  I  am  a  beginer  in  trade,”  said  he  to  the 
spice  dealer,  “  and  money  is  an  object  to  me — give 
me  two  sequins,  and  I  will  show  you  how  you  may 
save  three  in  :his  affair.”  “  I  agree,”  returned  the 
other:  and  the  two  sequins  were  produced  and  paid. 
”  It  is  well!”  said  the  man  of  the  needle, ‘‘I  am  a 
person  of  my  word.  This  cloth  has  cost  five  sequins, 
and  I  have  promised  to  save  you  three.  Take  it 
then  to  some  other  tailor,  and  Allah  direct  you  to 
one  of  more  experience;  for  I  have  never  made  such 
a  dress  as  that  you  want;  and  if  I  attempt  it,  it  will 
be  spoiled.” 

A  veiy  ludicrous  custom  prevailed  at  Sebenico, 
in  Dalmatia,  in  1782,  of  choosing  at  Christmas  a 
king  of  the  city,  whose  power  and  dignity  existed  j 
only  fifteen  days.  This  ephemeral  monarch  was  for¬ 
merly  selected  from  among  the  respectable  inhabi¬ 
tants,  but  now  they  decline  the  honour,  and  he  is  I 
selected  from  the  dregs  of  the  people.  During 
short-lived  reign,  he  is  in  many  respects  treated  .t.  a 
sovereign :  but,  after  fifteen  days,  his  pomp  anil  horn- 1 
age  are  at  an  end;  and  his  majesty,  despoiled  of  his 
crown  and  robes,  quits  his  palace  and  returns  to  his 
hut.  This  practice  may  have  its  use  as  a  picture  of 
the  instability  of  all  human  grandeur. 

In  a  council  of  war,  just  before  the  memorable 
battle  of  Fourcroy  took  place,  the  prince  of  Conde, 
descanting  on  the  advantages  of  possessing  the  town, 


was  asked  by  the  Marshal  de  Gassion,  “  What  will 
become  of  us  if  we  lose  it!”  ”  1  do  not  consider 
that,”  replied  the  prince;  “I  shall  die  before  that 
happens.” 


jioExrrs  roR  thb  bsorxtozr. 

R.  St.  John,  Elditor  of  tVestem  Sentinel,  Salinn. 

R .  Ulip^nt,  Editor  Free  Prei*,  Auburn . 

J.  J.  Twpen,  Editor  Whig,  Monticello,  SttllivHi  CO 
P.  K.  Allen,  King'kton  Ulster  co. 

Thoniai  U.  Plummer,  Balltimore,  Maryland. 

B.  F.  Smead,  Editor  Advocate,  Bath,  Steuben  co. 

James  Seymour,  Editor  Michigan  Heald,  Detroit. 

H.  C^Frisbee  Editor  of  Censor,  Fredonia,  Chautauque  co 
A .  Green,  Editor  Berkshire  American,  Pittsfield,  Mass 
A.  G.  Dauby,  Editor  of  the  Observer,  Utica. 

W'm.  Berry,  jr  P.  M.,  Madison. 

James  Granam,  P.  M.,  Canastota. 

Lyman  Ellis,  P.  M.,  and  Theodore  Dickinson,  Ellisburgh. 

Pi  Reynolds,  jr.  Editor  of  the  Ileraid.  Johnstown. 

James  Wright  Editor  of  the  Herald,  Sandv  Hill. 

Smith  and  l^urtellott ,  Editors  of  the  J  ournsl,  Cortland  Village 
Wm.  Smith,  Ithaca. 

David  Haigh,  Lockport. 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Collar,  P.  M.,  Middlebury  Village. 

Thomas  B.  Ilamum,  Editor  of  the  Advertiser,  Syracuse 

C.  P.  Barnnm,  Editor  of  the  Tclegnmh,  Poughkeepsie. 

8.  1).  W.  Drown,  P.  M.,De  Witt's  Valley,  Allegany  co. 
Samuel  Peck,  Malone. 

Editor  of  the  Public  .\dvertiser,  Louisville,  Ky. 

R.  M.  Voorhees,  Editor  of  the  Village  Register,  West-Union 
Ohio. 


OXsOOK  AXn>  'WATCH  RRTAZRmO. 

THE  subscriber  having  employed  Mr.  John  Cut¬ 
ler,  who  is  well  known  in  this  city  as  a  mechanic  of  the  first 
order,  to  take  charge  of  and  do  his  Clock  and  Watch  work,  so¬ 
licits  the  patronage  ot  the  public ;  particularly  of  those  who 
have  fine  and  complicated  Watches;  such  as  Chronometers, 
.Musical, R^eating,  Horizontal,  Patent  I>ever  and  Duplex.  Any 
new  and  dimcult  parts  that  may  be  wanted,  will  be  put  in  on 
the  shortest  notice,  and  warranted  to  be  as  good  as  the  original, 
and  the  watches  to  keep  good  time. 

March  21.  C.  JOHNSON, 

3H8  South  Market-street 

PROPOSALS 

rOR  PVBLlSHI.Va  BT  SUBSCRimO.V,  A  NEW  MASOIVIC  WORE, 
TO  BE  ENTITI.BD 

C3’'’>nn  ©’"vun 

AXilsOOPH  HA(KK>DBRXM  hACROZLEM, 

OR, 

SUBLIME  MASONS’  GUIDE. 

I.V  THREE  PARTS. 

,  By  a  Patt  yta$tfr  of  a  Blut  Jjodgr,  Past  Grant/  MasUr  of  a 

lAxIgt  of  Ptrfectum,  and  Eq.  P.  of  a  Council  of  P.  oj  Jet. 

Grand  Vummandtr  of  a  Consistory  qf  S.  P.  R.  S.  ^c. 
Part  I.  To  contain  remarks  on  the  antiquity  of 
Freemasonry — its  connection  with  ancient  mvsterirs ;  with  re¬ 
ligion;  with  cliiv.-iliy— origin  and  nature  of  the  .Maxfnic  de¬ 
grees  in  general,  and  the  sublime  degrees  iu  particular — dillr- 
rent  .Masonic  systems-  history  of  Sublime  Freemasonry  iu 
Europe  and  America — Masonic  jurisdictions,  Ac. 

In  Part  II.  tne  Inettable  degrees  will  be  illustrated;  to  wit. 
Secret  .Master,  Perfect  Master,  Intimate  Secretary,  Provost  and 
Judge,  intendant  of  the  Buildings,  Elect  of  Nine,  Elect  of  Fif¬ 
teen,  Sublime  Knight  Elected,  Grand  Master  Architect,  Royal 
.Arch  and  Perl'ecUo.-i;  also,  Kni^t  of  the  East  or  Sword,  and 
Prince  of  Jerusa'cin  Here  will  also  l>e  inserted,  the  constitu¬ 
tions  and  regulations  of  P.  of  J.  and  I.aMlges  under  their  juris¬ 
diction — ccrrnioiiy  of  installation,  Ac.  Ac. 

Part  III.  To  contain  illustrations  of  the  Superior  degrees; 
to  wit:  Knight  of  the  Ea.st  and  West,  8.  Prince  ot'  the  Rose 
Cross,  Grand  Puntilf,  .Alaster  “ad  vitam”  Prussian  Knight. 
Prince  of  Lebanon,  Chief  and  Prince  of  the  Tabernacle,  Prince 
of  Mercy.  Knight  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  Commander  of  the 

Temple,  Kniglit  of  the  Sun,  K - IL,  Knight  i>f  8t.  Andrew, 

G.  Inq.  Commander,  S.  P.  of  the  Royal  Secret,  Prince  of  Ms 
sons,  and  Sovereign  Grand  Inspector  General  of  the  33d,  Ac.— 
General  ri  guhitious,  Ac.  of  Consistories,  and  of  Supreme  Coun¬ 
cils  of  the  SAI  degree.  To  which  will  be  added 
AN  APPENDIX, 

Containing  an  account  of  several  dttarktd  degrees  of  Masonry 
and  Knighthood — th”  Egy|itian  mysteries,  and  a  variety  of  other 
miscellaneous  matter,  new,  and  interesting  to  the  CraA. 

The  whole  to  be  illustrated  with  engiBved  emblems  and  bie- 
roglvphics.  Price  to  subscribers.  One  Dollar. 

Tile  above  work  will  be  nut  to  press  as  soon  as  a  suffiriest 
number  of  subscribers  are  obtaineu,  to  warrant  the  expenses  ol 
publication. 

Subscriptioiw  received  by  the  Editor  of  The 
Escritoir,  the  Post  Master  at  Clintonville,  Ononda 
rounty,  and  G.  F.  Yates,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


THE  BSOHITOIR; 

OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBU.M 

Is  publUthed  every  Saturday, 

BY  E.  B.  CHILD, 

At  the  Cnmilicreial  Room,  comer  of  South  Market  and  Beaver 
streets,  Albany. 

Terms. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum, 
in  advance,  or  three  dollars  payable  semi-annually 
Communications,  post  paid,  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor  through  the  Post-Office 


